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E present our readers in this number the 
portrait of one who, for almost half a 
century; has occupied an honorable place among 
the literary men of the age, and is now justly 
regarded as the best living representative of 
American literature—William Cullen Bryant. 
He was born at Cummington, Hampshire 
county, Massachusetts, November 3, 1794, and 
has, therefore, just entered upon his sixty-ninth 
year. His father was a physician, who devoted 
much attention to the culture of his children. 
The subject of this sketch early displayed his 
genius for poetry, having become a successful 


contributor to the local paper at the early age- 


of ten. In his fourteenth year two of his 
poems were published—*“ Embargo,” a political 
satire, and the “Spanish Revolution.” They 
met with some degree of success, and a second 
edition of them was published. Neither of 
them appear in the later editions of his poems. 
He entered Williams College in 1810, but at 
the end of two years toek a dismission and 
commenced the study of law. In 1815 he was 
admitted to the bar, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law at Plainfield, but soon after removed 
to Great Barrington. We have no account of 
his professional success, but it can hardly have 
been great, as his tastes and inclinations tended 
to the pursuit of letters rather than law. 
“Thanatopsis” was written in 1813, while 
Bryant was yet a student at law, and but 
nineteen years of age. It was not published, 
however, till three years later, when it appeared 
in the North American Review. This now 
venerable and stately Review was then in its 
youth, and was rather a miscellaneous maga- 
zine than a review. It was eflited by Richard | 





appreciated and encouraged the young writer, 
so that his poems continued to find their way 
to the public through the same channel, till 
Dana was displaced to make way for Edward 
Everett. He had also been quite successful in 
his prose contributions to the same journal. 
Thus early was his character as a writer formed. 

In 1821 he delivered “The Ages” before the 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University. 
Among the poems contributed to the North 
American prior to this were “Thanatopsis,” 
“Inscription for an Entrance into a Wood,” 
and “To a Water-Fowl.” These and other of” 
his poems were published in a small volume 
during this year. 

In 1825 Bryant removed to the city of New 
York, to enter upon a literary career, and became 
editor of the “New York Review.” The next 
year he became associated with William Cole- 
man in the editorship of the “Evening Post,” 
with which paper his name has been most hon- 
orably connected, first as junior editor, then 
senior editor, and then both editor and proprie- 
tor, through a period of thirty-six years to the 
present. During a large portion of this time 
he has assiduously devoted himself to editorial 
labors. To a very great extent the paper has 
borne the stamp of the master-mind which has 
presided over it—broad, elevated, manly; a 
bold, prudent, unwavering champion of free- 
dom. It has fought for principles, and not for 
spoils. Its literary character—especially its 
leading editorials—have, with few exceptions, 
been distinguished for their perspicuity of 
thought and finished literary execution. 

A volume of his poems was published by the 
Harpers in 1832, and was soon after republish- 
ed in England, with commendatory introduction 
from the pen of Washington Irving. The cele- 
brated William Leggett was for a short time 

associated with him in the conduct of the 


H. Dana and Edward T. Channing. Mr. Dana | Evening Post, and to his memory Mr. Bryant 
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dedicated a poem, from which we quote a couple 
of stanzas: 
“The words of fire that from his pen 
Were flung upon the fervent page, 
Still move, still shake the hearts of men 
Amid a cold and coward age. 
His love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For hope or fear to chain or chill; 


His hate of tyranny and wrong 
Burn in the breasts he kindled still.” 


While Mr. Leggett was connected with him 
in 1834, Mr. Bryant paid his first visit to Eu- 
rope, traveling extensively in France, Italy, 
and Germany, and studying closely the institu- 
tions and literature of these countries. His 
second visit to Europe was made in 1845, and 
his third in 1849, when he extended kis travels 
into Egypt and Syria, and the “Letters of a 
Traveler” were given to the public as the result 
of his observations. His fourth visit in 1857-8 
resulted in a series of graphic letters, which 
appeared in the Evening Post, and are still 
fresh in the minds of many of our readers. 

Since 1848 Mr. Bryant has committed the 
details of the editorial management of the paper 
to his junior associates. Among the men thus 
associated with him from time to time may be 
mentioned Parke Godwin, John Bigelow, and 
at present Charles Nordhoff—all men of high 
literary reputation. 

Mr. Bryant is an enthusiastic lover of nature. 
In 1845 he purchased an “old-time mansion” 
near the village of Roslin, Long Island. It is 
called “ Cedarmere,” from a hedge of cedars sur- 
rounding a little sheet of water in front of his 
residence. A gossippy writer, who visited it 
during the current year, gives the following 
description of the poet-editor and his home: 

“Of late years Bryant has allowed his beard 
and hair, which are of almost silvery whiteness, 
to attain a considerable length. His flowing 
locks falling loosely on his shoulders, his bald 
forehead, and the indentations which a life of 
nearly seventy years have impressed upon his 
countenance, bestow upon him quite a patri- 
archal aspect. 

“The residence at Cedarmere is a spacious 
building, nearly surrounded by a wide veranda, 
constructed of lattice-work, which, in the sea- 
son, is nearly concealed by clambering vines. 
The front of the house looks out upon the little 
sheet of water that lies clear and glassy at its 
foot, and commands a fine view of the head of 
the inlet and amphitheater of hills that sur- 
rounds it, in the midst of which the village of 
Roslyn, romantically situated around a cluster 
of small fresh-water lakes, and about one mile 
distant, is distinctly visible. 





“The dwelling at Cedarmere was erected by 
Richard Kirk, a thrifty Quaker, in 1787, and at 
that time was simply a large square structure, 
with capacious apartments, and much to add to 
the comfort of its inmates, but little for display. 
Mr. Kirk at the same time built a substantial 
dike between what is now the little lake at 
the foot of the mansion and the inlet, for the 
purpose of securing a water-power for a paper- 
mill, which he built at its outlet. The paper- 
mill has long since disappeared, but the dike, 
mossy and time-worn, and covered with a hedge 
of cedars of venerable age, together with the 
placid sheet of water it incloses, still remain fit 
ornaments to the hill-embowered residence of 
one whose sweetest poetry is that whose inspi- 
ration is gathered from the murmur of the 
gentle waterfall, the rustling of the forest leaves, 
and the music of the woodland songsters, that 
twitter amid the dense foliage that nearly con- 
ceals it from the gaze of the passer-by. 

“Prior te its occupation by its present pos- 
sessor it was owned by Mr. Moulton, author of 
a history of New York, who changed its Quaker 
simplicity by the erection of a portico with a 
heavy cornice and large square columns. It 
has reeently, however, undergone several changes 
at the hands of Bryant, so as to render it more 
conformable with his own taste. The heavy 
cornice and pillars have been removed, and 
their place is now occupied by a light lattice- 
work, which at the same time gives an increased 
amount of light to the dwelling, and furnishes 
a nucleus around which the clambering vines 
are permitted to coil their graceful festoons. 
Deep bay-windows likewise project from either 
front, breaking in upon the straight line form- 
erly presented; and irregular outbuildings serve 
still more to take from it its former Quaker-like 
precision. The road, too, which formerly ran 
along the side of the inlet, is carried in a 
sweeping curve over the hill-top, furnishing an 
uninterrupted slope from the house to the 
water-side, and affords an ample parterre for 
flowers and winding walks, and brings the 
grapery into full view from the porch.” 

The prose writings of Mr. Bryant through an 
editorial career of nearly forty years, and in- 
cluding those contributed to the various quar- 
terlies and magazines, swell to an aggregate of 
immense dimensions. But, as all such produc- 
tions must necessarily be, they are fugitive in 
their character, adapted to the passing exigency, 
and never designed to be gathered into perma- 
nent form. That immense labor is not lost. It 
has contributed to the intellectual and moral 
nurture of the age.* It has exerted its influence 
in shaping to their conclusion some of the most 
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momentous questions ever agitated the society 
and the institutions of our land. A friend once 
expressed to him his surprise that one who 
possessed so keen a relish for the beautiful in 
nature, and such a taste and a genius for pure 
and elevated literature, should be content to 
immure himself in the dusky apartments of an 
editor and mingle in the wrangles of political 
party. Bryant did not at once reply; and the 
same friend, in conversation, soon after referred 
to the triumph of those principles he had advo- 
cated so long. Bryant immediately took up 
the subject, and said, “ You have already given 
my reply to your former question. Think you 
that the final triumph of political principles 
which long years have been spent in laboring 
to establish, frequently under the most dis- 
heartening circumstances, is not a srfficient re- 
ward for all my editorial toil?’ It should be 
added that, though in political life, so far as 
editing a political paper is concerned, Mr. Bry- 
ant has not only never sought office, but is 
nervously averse to filling public positions. To 
so great an extent does he indulge this feeling, 
that when elected by the New York Legisla- 
ture a few years since to fill a vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the University—an office 
purely educational, and to a great extent hon- 
orary—he declined the appointment. On the 
electfn of Mr. Lincoln, he was very generally 
spoken of as a proper representative of our 
Governnient in Italy. Some of his friends pro- 
posed the matter to him, when in the most per- 
emptory manner he declined allowing his name 
to be used in that connection. “ What,” said 
he, “ would I do in the formal atmosphere of a 
court society which derives its tone from the 
sunshine of royalty? It might suit some, but 
to me it would be an intolerable burden. “No, 
no,” he continued, “give me the pure air, the 
bright skies, and the green fields, and I will 
not envy others the possession of place or 
position.”, These are mere incidents, but they 
shed a broad halo of light over the character 
of the man. How noble it appears! What an 
eloquent rebuke to that infamous squabbling 
for office and spoils which has become the curse 
and well-nigh the ruin of our country! 

But Mr. Bryant’s fame will be that of poet. 
The bulk of his prose writings will pass into ob- 
livion; the sincerity of his political principles, 





and the ability with which he advocated them, be | 
forgotten. But as a poet he will live as long | 
as the English language exists. Nor will his | 
fame be dependent upon the amount he has | 
written, but upon its quality. 

The most celebrated of all his poems is 
“Thanatopsis.” It is said that when the edit- 





ors of the North American first read it, not 
knowing the author personally, they were of 
the opinion it could not have been written by 
any American poet. Its finish and complete- 
ness, the grandeur and beauty of its ideas, 
struck them as beyond the reach of any of our 
native poets. Its publication placed the author 
at once in the first rank of poets. Bryant has 
since then cultivated his genius with much 
study of literature and nature, and improved 
the gift of authorship with long and patient 
toil; but never has he surpassed the inspira- 
tion of that sublime poem which came to him 
at the early age of nineteen. We soberly think, 
after a careful study of the best productions of 
his pen, that he has never since equaled it. 
Indeed, we think it has been rarely equaled by 
any poet in any age. “Thanatopsis” is from 
two Greek words—thanatos, death; and opsis, 
sight or vision; thus signifying the vision of 
death. In imagery most impressive and grand, 
and with a diction equally expressive of pathos 
and thought, the whole race are described as 
marching on to the grave, while all things in 
nature— 

“The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 


The poem is sustained, Miltonic, grand through- 
out; its climax is reached only in the oft-quoted, 
sublime passage with which it closes: 


“So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


It is said that these magnificent lines were 
never read by Thomas Campbell, the author of 
the “Pleasures of Hope,” without shedding 
tears. 

Bryant is studied and exact in nis composi- 
tions. One who has read him thoroughly can 
readily appreciate a remark that once dropped 
from him in conversation with a literary friend— 
“No one has an idea how much I reject.” He 


‘ evidently trims, prunes, “rejects,” till the most 


fastidious critic can spare no more. Yet beneath 
all this cold, rigid criticism the pure water from 
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the Heliconian fount flows, not in dashes and 
in water-fall sprays, but in a broad, deep, and 
unruffled stream. We can not here even indi- 
cate what strikes us as the peculiar characteris- 
tics of his poetry. Much as we should enjoy 
the study, our space forbids the attempt. But 
we can not forbear appending a cluster of pas- 
sages which appear to us to be possessed of 
rare beauty, or exhibit rare descriptive power. 
In this way we shall convey to our readers a 
clearer and better idea of Bryant’s poetic genius 
than could be done by any verbal description 
or critical review. 

Here is a picture from “ Autumn Woods.”, 
No painter could make the scene stand out 
more distinctly in the mind’s eye: 


“The mountains that infold, 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.” 


Most of our readers will remember the hymn 
in the Methodist Collection, Number 746, com- 
mencing, 


“O, deem not they are blest alone.” 


Few in the collection surpass it in deep pathos 
and elevated sentiment. We quote the last 
eight lines: : 


“Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny— 
Though with a pierced and bleeding heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 
For God hath marked each sorrowing day 

And numbered every secret tear; 
And Heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffered here.” 


In his poem “Green River,” the poet con- 
trasts his editor's life with the ideal of his 
poetic longings— 


“Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with a barbarous pen, 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud, 
I often come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream, 

For in thy lonely and lovely stream 

An image of that calm life appears 

That won my heart in my greener years.” 


Few can read the “Summer Wind” without 
feeling “it is a sultry day ”— 


“ Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven— 
Their bases on the mountains, their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away.” 





To the young consumptive, for whom anxious 
friends wait and watch 
“ Till the slow plague shall bring the fatal hour,” 


the poet says, 

“Glide softly to thy rest, then; death should come 
Gently, to one of gentle mold like thee, 

As light winds wandering through the groves of bloom 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree.” 


From “ Monument Mountain” we take a fine 
and bold descriptive passage: 


“Sheer to the vale go down the bare old cliffs; 
Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 

With moss, the growth of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness, where the thunderbolt 

Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 

To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning, from that huge gray wall, 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine ear 
Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 

Of winds, that struggle with the woods below, 
Come up like ocean murmurs.” 


Nothing can be more lifelike than this de- 
scription of the wasting away of the land by 
the action of the waves, taken from “A Hymn 
of the Sea:” 

“These restless surges eat away the shores 

Of earth’s old continents; the fertile plain 
Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 
And the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 
Of the drowned city.” 


In the same poem the author describes the 
work of the coral insect: 
“Tn the green chambers of the middle sea, 

Where broadest spread the waters, and the line 

Sinks deepest, while no eye beholds thy work, 

Creator! thou dost teach the coral worm 

To lay his mighty reefs. From age to age, 

He builds beneath the waters, till, at last, 

His bulwarks overtoy the brine, and check 

The long wave rolling from the southern pole.” 


What school-boy will ever forget this stanza 
from “The Battle-Field?” It was a delicate 
conception that made truth feminine and error 
masculine: . 

“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Errer, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers.” 


“Earth” is one of the grandest of his 
poems— 
“ Earth 
Uplifts a general ery for guilt and wrong, 
And heaven is listening.” 
No one possessing sensibility of heart will 
ever fail to recognize the deep power of that 
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oft-quoted couplet from “The Death of the 
Flowers :” 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 


Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 7 


brown and sear.” 


In “The Prairies” are found some descrip- 
tive touches of exquisite beauty and power— 


“These are the gardens of the desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful— 
The prairies. I befiold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo, they stretch 
In airy undulations far away, 
As if the ocean in his grandest swell 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever. Motionless? 
No, they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges.” 


In the “Hymn to Death”—a hymn that re- 
minds you of Young’s Night Thoughts from its 
combination of the profoundest reasoning with 
the purest and most elévated poetry—is an 
affectionate reference to his father: 

“ Rest, therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance trained my infant steps— 
Rest in the bosom of God till the brief sleep 
Of death is over, and a happier life 
Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust.” , 


In the * Forest Hymn,” commencing with, 


“ The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave,” etc., 


there is a beautiful recognition of the presence 
of God: 
“But thou art here—thou fillest 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music.” 


Here is a passage of delicate descriptive 
beauty from “To a Cloud:” 


“Beautiful cloud! with folds so soft and fair, 
Swimming in the pure, quiet air, 
Thy fleeces bathed in sunlight, while below 
Thy shadow o’er the vale moves slow; 
Where, midst their labor, pause the reaper train, 
As cool it comes along the grain.” 


Here is a bold, striking descriptive passage 
from “The Hurricane,” contrasting with the 
placid quiet of the former: 

“ Darker, still darker! the whirlwinds bear 

The dust of the plains to the middle air; 

And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 

Of the chariot of God ia the thunder-cloud! 

You may trace its path by the flashes that start 

From ‘the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 





As the fire-bolts:leap to the world below 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow.” 


Few will read the poems of Bryant without 
feeling that the sentiment of the hymn, “The 
Love of God,” finds place in his own breast 
and inspires his own faith; 


“And realins shall be dissolved, and empires be no 
more, 

And they shall bow to death, who ruled from shore to 
shore; 

And the great globe itself, so the holy writings tell, 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry armies 
dwell, 

Shall melt with fervent heat—they shall all pass away, 

Except the love of God, which shali live and last for 
aye.” 


The poet tells how he sought to break away 
from the witchery of poetry and turn to the 
sober business of practical life: 


“T broke the spell that held me long— 
The dear, dear witchery of song. 
I said, the poet's idle lore 
Shall waste my prime of years no more, 
For poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn. 


I broke the spell, nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 

Ah, thoughtless! how could I forget 

Its causes were around me yet? 

For wheresoe’er I looked the while 
Was nature’s everlasting smile.” 


We will close with a somewhat longer ex- 
tract from “The Antiquity of Freedom.” It is 
pertinent to the times, and derives peculiar force 
and adaptation from the conflict through which 
the nation—or rather we should say freedom— 
itself is now passing. The breadth of its ideas 
and the truth of its principles will be recognized 
and felt by us now as we have never felt them 
before : 


“©, Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from thy cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his slave 

When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 

Armed to the teeth, art thou. One mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at thee has 
launched 

His bolts, and with his lightning smitten thee; 

They could not quench the life thou hast from heaven. 

Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armorers by a thousand fires 

Have forged thy chain; yet, while he deems thee 
bound, \ 

The links are shivered, and the prison walls 

Fall outward. Terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above the burning pile, 
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And shoutest to the nations, who return 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 
Thy birthright was not given by human hands; 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant fields, 
While yet our race was few, thou sat’st with him 
To tend the quiet flock, and watch the stars, 
And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 

Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood, 

Did’st war upon the panther and the wolf— 

His only foes; and thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrow on the mountain side, 

Soft with the deluge. Tyranny himself, 

Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 

Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 

Is later-born than thou; and as he meets 

The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 

The usurper trembles in his fastness. 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age— 

Feebler, yet subtiler. He shall weave his snares, 
And spring them on thy careless steps, and slap 
His withered hands, and from their ambush call 
His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 
Quaint maskers, forms of fair and gallant mien, 
To catch thy gaze, and, uttering graceful words, 
To charm thy ear, while his sly imps by stealth 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread, 
That grow to fetters; or bind down thy arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. O, not yet 
Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 

Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 
In slumber; for thine enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven.” 


—sc COe—— 


RAPHAEL—EARLY INFLUENCES. 





THE little town of Urbino, in which Raphael 
first saw the light, crowns the summit of a 
high hill, and is celebrated as much for its pure, 
healthy air and the fine, noble physiognomy of 
its inhabitants as for the grand and romantic 
character of the surrounding country. One re- 
markable peculiarity in the latter feature is the 
view that is obtained on the east, between the 
lofty and partly barren hills around, of the 
smooth surface of the Adriatic, several miles 
distant. The impression produced by the com- 
bined effect of the two grandest objects in nature, 
_mountains and sea, upon the peculiarly-sus- 
ceptible mind of Raphael, when a child, was 
deep and lasting, and a proof of this we observe 
in the background of many of his landscapes, 
in which he has repeatedly introduced these 
effects—on either side chains of mountains, part- 
ed in the distance by the sea, which closes the 
horizon. In like manner the local physiognomy 
of the people was so imprinted on his mind, 
that, during my visit to Urbino, I observed 
many features which seemed the very tyes of 
his earlier pictures—Dr, Waagen. 





NOT CONGENIAL. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





“ 4 ND so you are really to be married in a 
little while, Harriet ?” 

There was a great deal of interest in the voice 
which asked this question, and quite uncon- 
sciously to the speaker there mingled with it a 
little shade of sadness or doubt which just es- 
caped this approval. 

The young lady addressed with so pointed 
a question, was not gifted with very fine intui- 
tions; her character was not of that sensitive, 
susceptible quality which inspires them; so she 
was quite innocent of any subtile meaning which 
the voice added to the question. 

She rested her head against the back of her 
chair with a slightly-pleased, slightly-conscious 
expression. “I suppose I am, aunt Mary,” she 
said. 

And saying it, Harriet Leslie looked exceed- 
ing pretty. Nature had been bountiful to this 
girl. She had a brilliant complexion, with bright 
bloom on her cheeks and lips; her features were 
regular, and she had large, brilliant eyes; alto- 
gether a face which would be admired, praised, 
sought after, but which lacked something in cul- 
tivation, delicacy, spirituality, and which, lacking 
these, have a certain coarseness, which latter 
element would, however, be apparent to very 
few. 

“ Well, Harriet,” said the first speaker,“ I want 
to know ~why you are going to get married?” 

“ Why!” and repeating the word, Harriet 
Leslie opened her brilliant blue eyes with a half- 
amused, half-wondering look, “1 do n’t exactly 
understand you, aunt Mary.” 

“T will try to have you, my dear. I mean 
what is your object, your ruling purpose and aim 
in this marriage? You know, Harriet, I have 
some right to ask this question.” 

“But it’s such a strange one. Nobody in 
the world would have asked that, aunt Mary, 
but you.” 

“ Well, then,” said the elder lady with a smile, 
which made her whole face sweet, “you won’t 
have to answer it to any one else. Come, 
now?” 

“TI s’pose, then, that I’m going to get mar- 
ried for the same reasons that every other 
woman does, when the right man comes along!” 

“ And what constitutes one the ‘right man?’” 

'“O, several things in my estimation; such as 
good looks, good positions, good fortunes.” 

“ And a good, loving heart,” continued Mrs. 
Newell, the elder lady. 

“ Of course, I should n’t marry any man unless 
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he loved me very very much,” with a slight im- 
periousness of manner which is apt to accompany 
faces like hers. 

Mrs. Newell shook her head, and now the sad- 
ness in her eyes and voice was apparent, as she 
looked at her niece and spoke: “Are there no 
other reasons, Harriet, better and nobler than 
these, that inspire you to take on your youth 
this new life, these solemn obligations ?” 

“ Why, aunt Mary, how solemnly you look at 
the matter,” with a little laugh, not quite free 
from annoyance; “what other reason can there 
possibly be for my getting married, or indeed 
any other woman ?” 

“Many, and nobler ones,” answered Mrs. 
Newell, fervently. “ No woman has any right 
to get married without higher aims and purposes 
than those which you have mentioned; no right 
to take upon herself the name and relations of 
wife to any man, till she has solemnly settled 
it with her own soul, that it shall be the great 
aim and object of her life to gladden, and bless, 
and enrich his—to make him a better and a wiser 
man in all true wisdom; till she has assured 
herself that her tastes, and heart, and character 
are sufficiently in harmony with his to make 
the happiness of both, with the blessing of God, 
a certainty ; and withal, no woman has any right 
to enter into matrimony till she is satisfied that 
she has affection enough for the man whom she 
elects her husband, to make his happiness and 
his well-being the chief earthly object of her 
life.” 

The face of Harriet Leslie flushed a little as 
she listened to her aunt’s soft, earnest speech, 
for she both respected and loved her. 

“You put it in such a solemn light, aunt 
Mary, I never thought of it; no woman does in 
precisely this way.” 

“My dear child, it’s the only true way, as 
many discover too late.” 

“ Well, of course, I intend to make Benjamin 
as happy as I can, since I think he loves me well 
enough not to render that a difficult matter; 
but the sacrifices must n’t be all on my part; 
I’m not saint enough to accept any such theory 
of matrimony as that,” and she tossed her head 
with that bright imperiousness again. 

“But don’t you know that you will have 
many trials to meet, Harriet; many sacrifices to 
make, and that these are the inevitable portions 
of the happiest life ?” 

“ Of course, I do; but there’s no sort of use 
troubling myself about them before they come. 
I’ve no doubt but I shall be able to get through 
with the tribulations of married life as well as 
the rest of my sex. At any rate, I’m not going 
to spoil the present by gloomy views of the 





future. Now, isn’t that sound philosophy, 
aunt Mary?” 

“Not in the way that you mean it; neither 
good doctrine, good sense, nor religion.” 

“Well, then, aunt Mary, I'll promise you 
I'll try to be a model wife, very good, obedient, 
and self-sacrificing, provided I can have my’own 
way sometimes; and I’ve no doubt but Benja- 
min will tell you, ten years after we’re married, 
that he is a better and happier man than he was 
before. Now, does that suit you?” 

And Harriet Leslie went over to her aunt, 
and threw herself on an ottoman, and looked up 
in her face with a bright, half-deprecating look, 
which one who knew her would have found it 
quite impossible to resist. 

“T shall try to hope all will be for the best, 
my dear child,” answered the lady, leaning for- 
ward and kissing the fair, upturned face; but 
her voice showed that it was said under mental 
protest. 

“And now, I want to show you my new 
dresses, and you must prepare yourself to be 
dazzled,” and she hurried lightly out of the 
room and up the stairs, and her aunt followed 
with a smile on her lips, but in the midst of the 
smile she sighed. 

Harriet Leslie was an only daughter, idol- 
ized by her parents, petted by her brothers, and 
a general favorite in the fashionable circles 
amid which she moved. She was bright, witty, 
with quick perceptions, and a certain imperious- 
ness of character and manner, to which others 
are apt to yield. 

She had not, on the whole, a nature to which 
I could ever be drawn closely, and, perhaps, 
having met many such women, and being al- 
ways slightly repelled by them, I ought to ad- 
mit this, in justice to the heroine of my sketch. 

But at the core of her nature there was, de- 
spite her bright, attractive ways, something a 
little hard and coarse. She seemed to lack mel- 
lowness, fineness, and enthusiasm. 

Her mother’s only sister, Mrs. Newell, was an 
entirely different quality of woman; earnest, 
self-sacrificing, with high ideals and purposes of 
life, amiable and cultivated withal. 

Mrs. Newell felt the different moral atmos- 
phere of her fashionable sister’s home, but her 
family affections were peculiarly strong, and her 
niece had passed several years of her childhood 
under her roof, and her aunt’s heart yearned over 
her, almost as it had over the daughters who 
slept now under the low roof built of the Spring 
sods. 

As Mrs. Newell’s home lay between the hills 
of a quiet New England town, she did not often 
visit the city, and on the evening of the day 
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that her conversation with her niece occurred, 
she saw, for the first time, Benjamin Noyes, the 
betrothed husband of the young lady. 

On the whole, he impressed her very favor- 
ably. He had all the attractive social adjuncts 
which Harriet had pronounced indispensable in 
the man of herchoice, He was intelligent, agree- 
able, and no one who saw them together could 
long remain in doubt of his fondness for his be- 
trothed. 

But no one could doubt, who read aright, the 
meaning of the firmly-cut lips, that the young 
man had a will of his own—a will which those 
who were brought in daily social communion 
with him would sometimes strike sharply against, 
and which would require judicious management 
and forbearance from those who loved him. 

But Harriet Leslie never suspected this qual- 
ity in the character of her botrothed; and that 
it was at present a latent one, was amply proved 
by an occurrence which transpired that very 
evening. 

“It’s quite eight o’clock, Hattie,” said Ben- 
jamin Noyes, looking at his watch. “ We shall 
be late for our engagement this evening.” 

The lady pouted, in a pretty, willful way. 
“I’ve just taken a fancy not to fulfill any en- 
gagement this evening,” she answered. 

Mys. Newell marked a slight shade of disap- 
pointment on the young man’s forehead. 

“ My dear, you are not in earnest,” he remon- 
strated in a low voice. 

“Yes, I am; I don’t feel like going out this 
evening.” 

“But it is such a beautiful one; and the My- 
galls are such old friends of my mother’s, and 
leave the city to-morrow morning, and it’s prob- 
able they ’ve sacrificed the opera this evening 
for the sake of seeing you.” 

“Dear me, Benjamin! I should sacrifice a 
great deal more than that if I should go down 
there so sorely against my inclinations. I’m a 
spoiled child, and it’s too late for me now to 
have any body’s way but my own.” 

She looked so pretty with’her half-determined, 
half-pleading face lifted up to his, that it would 
have taken somebody less than a lover to sus- 
pect that selfishness and self-will lay beneath it. 

“TI don’t care for myself, Hattie,” he said, in 
a doubtful tone. “It was'merely the thought of 
the disappointment of mother’s old friends that 
made me suggest the matter.” 

“They won’t mind it, I’m certain. And, now, 
if you'll be very kind, and excuse me, I ’ll 
sing and play all your favorite tunes.” 

“TI suppose there is nothing left but for me 
to yield gracefully,” laughed the young lover, 

‘looking down fondly on the fair face. 


~ 


An admonition rose to Mrs. Newell’s lips, 
but she refrained from uttering it, thinking that 
she had no right to interfere. 

But as the twain passed near her on the way 
to the piano, she could not refrain from asking, 
“Do you always allow her to have her own 
way, Mr. Noyes?” 

“I do; I can’t help myself,” answered the 
young man, with a look of comic despair. 

The next day Harriet Leslie’s aunt was sud- 
denly summoned home by a telegram, which 
informed her of the serious illness of her husband. 

Any further influence which she might at this 
crisis have exercised over her niece was, of 
course, now at an end, and a few weeks later 
Mrs. Newell received the wedding-cards of Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Noyes. 

Six years have passed. During this time her 
own frequent illness and domestic cares had 
prever.ted Mrs. Newell from visiting the city, 
and an intermittent correspondence only had 
transpired between the sisters. 

Harriet had written to her aunt only a few 
times, and the tone of the letters had not satis- 
fied Mrs. Newell. 

The first ones were filled with rather egotistical 
accounts of her style of living, her social life 
and enjoyments; and the later seemed pervaded 
with some tone of half-concealed listlessness, or 
disappointment, which did not bear witness to 
the peace or happiness of Mrs. Newell’s niece. 

But at last there came to visit the lady an 
old schoolmate of her own and her sister’s, and 
one who had always been on intimate terms 
with both, so that on the first day of her guest’s 
arrival, Mrs. Newell said with much interest, as 
the two ladies sat together after dinner— 

“T haven’t heard any thing of Harriet and her 
husband for a long time. Do you know any 
thing of them?” 

“ Well, yes, I saw your niece lately.” 

Mrs. Newell detected a certain guardedness in 
her friend’s tones, which stimulated her curiosity. 

“Tf there is any thing you can tell me of Har- 
riet’s welfare, or her husband’s, I shall be glad 
to know it, Martha,” she continued. 

“T suppose you know more than I could tell 
you, Mary.” 

“The trouble is, I do n’t know any thing, and 
I ask, because I have a right to.” 

“TI would rather somebody else had brought 
you the tidings, Mary, for they will doubtless sur- 
prise and pain you. Your niece.has gone home 
to her father and mother.” © 

The face of Mrs. Newell was very white, as 





she stepped quickly across the room and closed 
| the blinds to shut out the glare of the sunshine; 
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but it was not the sunshine, which made a rain 
of golden blossoms on the carpet, but the words 
of her friend which had hurt her. 

“ Martha,” said the lady, “this is the first I 
have heard of it; what does it mean?” 

“ Well, they did n’t seem to get on well to- 
gether; in short, they were n’t congenial, and 
their domestic life was one of constant disagree- 
ment, and petty fault-finding, and mutual re- 
criminations, till these at last grew into open 
bitterness and positive aversion, and, at last, 
Benjamin took his little boy to his parents, and 
Harriet her little girl, and went home.” 

“ What a sad closing to a married life, whose 
commencement was so full of joy and promise!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Newell, more to herself than to 
her guest. 

“T have often thought of that, Mary, and I 
may be frank with you, and say if there had 
been mutual forbearance and concession; if both 
had been less tenacious of their own way, less 
proud, less self-willed; if both had had truer 
views of the duties and responsibilities of their 
married -life, this painful ending of it would 
never have transpired. There was blame on 
both sides.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” answered Mrs. 
Newell; “nor that a large shere of it fell to Har- 
riet’s. I believe she possessed the entire confi- 
dence and affection of her husband at the time 
of their marriage; but, alas! her own blindness 
and folly have prevented her retaining it. She 
married, as so many of her sex do, with no 
high ideal of the relations and its responsibili- 
ties; no solemn purpose of forbearance, of self- 
sacrifice, or of her right and power to make 
another better and happier, entered into her 
thoughts; and while I do not doubt but Benja- 
min Noyes has his share of folly and wrong to 
answer for, still I can readily conceive of his 
disappointment on discovering the real charac- 
ter and motives of the woman he had mar- 
ried.” 

“ You are just to the core, Mary. You do not 
spare her because she is your niece,” said Mrs. 
Newell’s guest, with a little smile. 

“Not to you, Martha, although I might to the 
world. Harriet was no worse than thousands 
of her sex. She meant, in a general way, to 
make Benjamin happy, and had no idea that he 
would be any thing after marriage but the ar- 
dent, devoted lover he was before it. No idea, 
in short, that she had any thing herself to do in the 
way of disciplining her own character, of over- 
coming its faults, of forgetting herself and her 
own wants, in a desire for his happiness and 
his growth in all that is good, and noble, and 
worthy of living.” 





“ Ah, Mary, how few women marry with pur- 
poses exalted as these!” 

“I know it, Martha, and they reap as they 
have sown, and the world says of them, as it 
will say of poor Harriet and her husband, that 
they were ‘not congenial.’” 

“What an appalling history is the domestic 
life of a large portion of those who marry!” con- 
tinued Mrs. Gresham, the friend of Mrs. Newell. 

“And it is hardly to be wondered at, when 
we consider the motives for which both sexes 
marry. A life can not be fair, and sweet, and 
excellent, which is entered into from mefe 
worldly or selfish motives; for, of course, disap- 
pointment and discord must be the very natural 
result of unions which have no deeper nor 
broader foundation than such motives. Every 
woman should ask this question solemnly of 
her own soul, before she takes upon herself the 
name of wife: ‘Am I adapted to this man? 
Will my influence over him have a tendency to 
exalt his aims and purposes, to make him a 
nobler, better, happier man, for the life that now 
is, and the life that is to come, and God helping 
me, will I do it?” 


—+o20e— 


TO A FLOWER BY AN UNFILLED GRAVE. - 





BY GEO. W. TELLE. 





Wuy dost thou droop thy head so lowly? 
And why that pensive, tear-filled eye? 
Is it because that while thou thoughtest 
This lovely landscape should thus lie 
Forever clothed in beauty round thee— 
That threat’ning tempests ne'er should rise 
To drive the thunder-clouds of danger 
Across these sunlit Summer skies— 
That evening winds should ever o'er thee 
Their dew-wet pinions gently wave— 
Thou sawest open, unexpected, 
Here, at thy feet, a new-made grave? 
Or art thou, teo, a sad, pale mourner, 
Come here to weep o’er human woe, 
That thus thou bendest o'er the tomb’s side, 
And gazest in its depths below? 
We ‘ll harm thee not, sweet, gentle flower; 
We dig no grave to shut thee in; 
We bury here a human flower, 
Blighted by the blasts of sin. 
We own thy mission, hail thy presence, 
Here even with our grief-toned breath; 
For thou dost tell us, life and beauty 
Will blossom on the breast of death. 
And though thou seem’st to droop in sorrow, 
And sadly in these soft winds wave, 
Yet dost thou shed in all thy motions 
A pleasing fragrance o'er the grave. 
And thus we learn, that resignation 
On sorrow’s stem should bud and bloom; 
Our nobler life and richer beauty 
Have both their dawning in the tomb. 
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LETTERS TO MY DAUGHTER. 





BY R. A. WEST, ESQ. 





NUMBER XII. 
METHODISM IN THE FAMILY. 


Y DEAR —-, I now enter upon the last 
of the special topics embraced within the 
purpose of this correspondence. Let me remind 
you that the history of Methodism is “the 
providence and grace of God illustrated.” The 
Methodist societies were, beyond all doubt, 
raised up of God as a special agency for the 
conversion of the world. The Methodist Church 
of the present day is surpassed by none in 
piety and zeal, and equaled by none in the 
opportunities and facilities it affords to its lay 
members for becoming “co-workers with God” 
in rescuing our race from the domination of the 
evil one. That these are your views, as well as 
mine, I rejoice to know, and I wish you not to 
be unmindful that such convictions entail upon 
you a solemn obligation to educate your chil- 
dren into a loyal and ardent attachment to 
Methodism as a divinely-approved form of 
Church organization. I should grieve to see 
you numbered among those Methodist parents, 
of whom, alas! there are too many, who neglect 
this very obvidus duty. When the children of 
such parents grow up and mingle with society, 
instead of being rooted and grounded in Meth- 
odist doctrines and economy, they are as un- 
stable as water and as weak as a reed shaken 
by the wind, easily seduced from the Church of 
their fathers by the first person who will take 
the pains to instruct them in the theology and 
discipline of some other denomination. May 
God inspire you to act a better and wiser part 
toward the dear children he has given you! 
The parental neglect I have referred to has 
at times attracted the attention of the pastors 
of the Methodist Episcopal and English Wes- 
leyan Churches, and measures have been devised 
to avert the evils resulting from it. Some of 
our own ministers have been commendably 
solicitous to counteract the evils by throwing 
around the young people of their congregations 
adequate protection from the proselyting ten- 
dencies of other denominations. Their success, 
however, has necessarily been only partial. 
Could the evil have been prevented, where 
Methodism now counts its thousands it would 
have numbered its tens of thousands, and its 
agencies and power for good would have been 
immeasurably increased. The reformation must 
begin with parents and not with the ministry. 
The true and only remedy is the constant, con- 
sistent representation of Methodism in the fam- 





ily cirele—the introduction there of Methodist 
topics, Methodist usages, Methodist doctrines, 
and Methodist literature, and, in a word, of 
Methodist life. Not that such themes should 
be unseasonably introduced or arbitrarily en- 
forced upon the attention of our children; this 
is neither necessary nor expedient. Your own 
judgment will devise a better way. When you 
are instructing your loved ones in Bible truths, 
take pains to tell them what doctrines Method- 
ists hold to be taught in God’s Word, and why 
they so hold. Be equally careful to enlighten 
them on the nature of and the authority or 
reason for those religious customs and institu- 
tions which are peculiar to Methodism. Thus 
will your children become Methodists intelli- 
gently, and be ready at all times to give a 
reason for their denominational faith. It has 
been a taunt, not altogether unmerited, that 
our laity know but little of, and are too often 
incompetent to defend, the distinctive doctrines 
of Methodism, and have no thorough knowledge 
of the principles and the practical workings of 
its discipline. That Wesley or Asbury taught 
this or ordained that has been too commonly the 
only reason given to the world for our adher- 
ence to Methodistic faith and practice, while we 
ought to have filled our mouths with argu- 
ments drawn from the Word of Cod, ecclesias- 
tical history, and personal observation. 

I know well, my dear ——, that to reach the 
standard I would have you attain in this regard 
will involve not only constant care and watch- 
fulness, but much thought and study. But 
when you gratefully remember how much your 
parents and yourself owe to Methodism, how 
specially it has been owned and honored by the 
God whom you love, and how many hundreds 
of thousands of precious souls will yet be saved 
by its instrumentality if its doctrines and in- 
stitutions are faithfully perpetuated, you will, I 
am sure, count no labor too great which shall 
help to keep your children within its commu- 
nion. Let me say, too, for your encouragement, 
that aids are provided for you which your 
parents did not possess. I refer specially to the 
greatly-increased range of Methodist literature, 
with which, thanks to the larger development 
of the Church’s talent and the enterprise of 
the Methodist Book Concerns at the North and 
at the West, the denomination is now quite 
fully supplied. 

There is one book, however, long and widely 
known, which, for delightful reading, I do not 
expect ever to see surpassed. You will readily 
surmise that I refer to Wesley's Journals, for 
you will not have forgotten the many pleasant 
and profitable hours spent under your father’s 
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roof in the reading of that book, and in the 
interchange of views on the wondrous facts and 
earnest thoughts it brought before us. I think 
also that you will testify that you had in your 
younger days no more favorite book, and that 
the frequent reading of it had a large and per- 
manent influence in forming and maturing your 
preference for Methodism over all other forms 
of Church organization. To this day I find 
Wesley’s Journals one of the most charming 
works in my library, and this my verdict upon 
it will be approved by all my children. It has 
all the charms of a romance, so rapid and full 
of action is the narrative, and so marvelous are 
the incidents recorded. Moreover, you may dip 
at random into its pages, and employ but a few 
hurried moments in reading, and yet always 
light upon something to awaken thought and 
reflection. Acquaint your children with this 
delightful and fascinating narrative of almost 
superhuman labors and corresponding fruits, of 
special interpositions of Divine Providence and 
gracious manifestations of Divine mercy, and 
they can not fail to learn and to be deeply and 
permanently impressed with the knowledge that 
Methodism is the child of a special and divine 
providence. 

But you have further aids than this. What 
in your parents’ days was left to their labor 
and research has been done for you in the 
most perfect manner. In Dr. Stevens’s most 
admirable History of Methodism you have not 
only a neatly-arranged compendium of the facts 
of Methodism, but also a masterly exposition 
of the philosophy of Methodism. The work has 
many high and peculiar merits—that of its 
marvelously-graphic and captivating style, which 
will always give it favor with young people, 
being one. But in my judgment its highest 
merit lies in the fact that it is wonderfully 
adapted for Methodist education in the family. 
In this regard I hold Dr. Stevens’s History of 
Methodism to be of priceless value. My won- 
der and my regret is, that the Book Agents at 
New York, zealous as they have shown them- 
selves in providing wholesome and useful litera- 
ture for the Church, have not prepared and 
published a question-book based on this popu- 
lar work, to be used in Methodist families, 
schools, and seminaries. It would be product- 
ive of much good. You, however, can dispense 
with such help, and I would affectionately 
counsel you, as the basis of your denomina- 
tional training of your children, to combine 
this history with Wesley’s Journals. You will, 
I feel sure, have your full reward in seeing 


your dear family grow up in your own faith, | 
having an intelligent conviction of its adapta- | 





| too little on others is quite possible. 


tion to the spiritual needs of the world, and to 
the promotion of personal piety. 

As your children grow in years and intelli- 
gence, the study of the Book of Discipline will 
become an instructive and pleasing employ- 
ment, as you have learned. Here again you 
have advantages which your parents did not 
possess in your youthful days. Much of what 
my feeble instructions aimed at has been al- 
ready accomplished perfectly by- Bishop Baker’s 
edition of the Discipline. This will be a great 
help to you in those researches into the Bible 
precept or the ecclesiastical precedent for the 
rules of the Church, which we used to find so 
interesting and profitable. Your children are, 
perhaps, yet too young for this branch of Meth- 
odistic teaching; but I charge you not to omit 
it when the proper time arrives if you would 
perfect the tuition of your loved ones in hearty 
attachment to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Of course, I assume that, while thus training 
and informing the minds of your children, so as 
to gain their intelligence on the side of Meth- 
odism, you will at the same time seek to influ- 
ence their hearts by bringing them under the 
influence of a Methodist ministry, and of those 
admirably-devised means of religious and spirit- 
ual improvement which are the glory of Meth- 
odism. This must you do, and not leave the 
other undone. I have not dwelt upon this, for 
happily I knew it to be unnecessary, and that 
in this respect you are setting an example of 
family government worthy of all commendation. 
Continue to walk by the same rule, and mind 
the same things, and your happy children shall 
rise up to call you blessed. 

And now, my dear daughter, the task that I 
set myself is accomplished, imperfectly I feel, 
but to the best of my ability, and “out of a 
pure heart fervently.” Perhaps I should add, 
though, knowing you as I do, I can not think 
it necessary that the counsels of this letter are 
not designed to foster bigotry or denominational 
exclusiveness. That be far from me; but, pre- 
ferring Methodism to all other Church systems 
because I believe it to be the best, I have 
thus written. An intelligent, pious, good Meth- 
odist loves Christians of all denominations, and 
cordially respects their preferences. I know 
that you will attach to all that I have written 
in these letters quite as much importance as it 
deserves. That I have misdirected you in any 
important matter I do not believe. That I 
have laid too much stress on some points and 
But I 
have used my best judgment, and a tender love 
has prompted all that I have written. I could 
not have said less than I have, and have satis- 
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fied my sense of parental duty. Fervently com- 


mending you and yours to the watchful eare of 
that great, and good, and wise “ Father who is 
in heaven,” to the mercy of Jesus Christ, and 
to the gracious guidance and influences of the 
Holy Spirit, I shall ever remain, my very dear 
daughter, 

Your affectionate father. 


—~o CO 


THE WAY OF PEACE. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





Att through the long and tiresome day 
Upon my couch I wearied lay, 
Unnerved by pain, 
Striving in vain 
To calm the throbbing pulses of my breast 
Or hush the truant thoughts that knew no rest. 


The sun’s clear beams, 
That came in quivering streams 
Of glory to the ice-incrusted trees, 
Pierced not the cyrtained gloem 
Of my sad, darkened room; 
The mellow light with all its golden keys 
Could not unlock the chain, 
Could not remove the pain— 
The heart’s dull, weary pain, 
Shut up to human joys and sympathies. 
So ’nehth my load of care 
I sank in mute despair, 
Awhile the earth, 
Waking to mirth, 
Wore all its gems of beauty rare. 


At last the sun went down; 
Far o’er the quiet town 
The rosy glow died in the western sky; 
The distant vesper bell— 
I knew its summons well— 
Called to the house of prayer both low and high. 
Quiet I lay, and thought 
How God’s high mercy brought 
His Son divine in our behalf to die— 
To live and suffer here for such as I. 


That sacrifice for sin! 
That fountain opened for the sin-sick soul! 

I eagerly stepped in; 
I felt the healing waters o’er me roll, 
And knew in every sense I was made whole. 
Again bright human joys and hopes awoke, 
As with a touch the chain despondent broke. 


A shout, a happy shcut, 

As of a hundred children at their play, 
Came from the world without— 

Came from the fields of ice that glancing lay 
Upon the meadows low, 
Where, hurrying to and fro 

In many a graceful curve,-the skaters gay, 

With flashing feet, marked out their shining way. 
Ah, what a merry sight! 

I clasped my hands in wild delight; 





Was ever moonlight fair 


With pure and holy influence so rife? 


Was ever frosty air 


So freighted with the joyous sounds of life? 


My room was filled with light; 


A soft repose slept in each curtain’s fold, 
Looping them back with cords of palest gold. 


The day’s effulgence bright, 


Too radiant for my weak and failing sight, 


Had its brief story told, 

But never whispered aught 

Of what the evening brought— 
What sacred stores of thought 
To bless the lovely night. 


Yet there was nothing changed, 
Save that my spirit weak, 

Too long from Christ estranged, 
Of faith and hope could speak— 

Save that on him my eye 
Was fixed in trusting love. 

The beauty of the earth and sky, 
All powerless were to move 

My drooping soul, until within 

I felt his power to save from sin. 


—_coCo=s—— 
co 


THE FAR-OFF LAND. 





BY MIRANDA 8. BOOKWALTER,. 





Bryonp the bounds of mortal sight, 


Above this world’s faint, cheerless light, 


There is a land all bright and fair, 
And naught of sin can enter there. 


No Winter there doth chill and blas3, 
No night its gloom and shadows cast; 
No pain or sickness there is known, 
And ne’er is heard the dying groan. 


Across that clime no tempests blow, 
And there no tears of sorrow flow; 
No grief can come to pierce the heart 
And make the sigh unbidden start. 


The reaper, Death, hath never trod 
Across its smooth and verdant sod; 
No graves or monuments are there, 
And none the robes of mourning wear. 


No foe can come its joy to mar, 

Or break its calm with sound of war, 
But love and peace, a boundless store, 
Are treasured there for evermore. 


No sad farewell or parting word 
In all that blissful land is heard; 
But those who meet on Canaan’s shore 


Shall dwell where partings are no more. 


Our Father wipes from every face 
All tears in that most holy place, 

And in that glorious region bright, 
His presence is the constant light. 


’T is there the soul its voyage stops, 
Within the vail its anchor drops, 
And everlasting rest it gains 

Upon those beatific plains. 
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THE MEASURE OF RESISTANCE. 





BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 





* ILLIE is very fond of going out on the 
street with papa. Can you take him 
with you this afternoon, Mr. Hartwell?” 

The little round face looked up so pleadingly 
at this interrogatory of the mother, and the 
lips were already opened to complete the im- 
portunity, but the father smilingly shook his 
head. 

“Not this time, Willie. It is a long walk to 
the office; and I shall be very busy this after- 
noon. If I were to take you, I could not bring 
you back till nearly dark.” 

Willie did not reply, but the little lip began 
to quiver, and the eyes filled with tears. His 
father noticed this, and gently stroking his 
head, said, 

“Never mind, my son; I will take you out 
some day to all the toy-shops in the city. Be 
a good boy, and stay at home to-day. What 
shall I bring you?” 

“T don’t want any toys. I want to go out 
on the street, and see the windows and every 
thing. I don’t like to stay in the house. May 
I go just a little way with you, papa?” 

“Can’t you take him with you, Lucy?” 

“T am not going out this afternoon,” replied 
Mrs. Hartwell; “I expect company. But, supe 
pose I let him go out and play on the sidewalk 
with Mrs. Nelson’s children, if they will prom- 
ise not to go beyond this block?” 

“I’d be sorry to have him constantly on the 
street, like those children.” 

“So would I. I wouldn’t have him get ina 
habit of running on the street for any thing. 
But, poor little fellow! he thinks it so hard to 
stay in the house when the sun shines.” 

“Well, let him go. Children must have ex- 
ercise.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell had only one little 
Willie, and they hoped by judicious training to 
disprove the common adage, that an only son 
is sure to be spoiled. And yet it seemed hard 
to believe that any amount of indulgence could 
render turbulent that sweet, confiding, sensitive 
nature. China birds and Canary birds, painted 
dogs and horses, and all the toyman’s inven- 
tions for making a noise were ungrudgingly 
contributed for his amusement. But Willie was 
ever weary of playthings, and sighing for “ out- 
doors.” It was a great relief to his mother, 
when, in his sixth bright Summer, she fancied 
him old enough to go to school. Going to 
school inaugurated a new era for Willie. Not 
that the discipline of the school-room was less 





irksome to him than to others, but all the fun 
lay in coming and going. As his circle of asso- 
ciates lengthened and broadened new habits 
and tastes crept in, which required a strong 
centripetal force at home to keep them from 
darting off in the thoughtless whirl of youthful 
extravagances. Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell were 
still determined to keep their son away from 
bad company, and honestly believed they were 
doing so, yet in what society he mingled they 
could not have told. In his babyhood they had 
believed him too pure for humanity, and for 
the first four or five years of his life had care- 
fully guarded him against false impressions and 
deceptive nursery tales with which poor, credu- 
lous childhood is so often deluded. But little by 
little the dikes gave way. After going once to 
play on the street beyond the eye of his parents 
there seemed no sufficient reason why he might 
not go any other day. After he began attend- 
ing school there was still less reason for confin- 
ing him at home, since if trusted to go there 
by himself he might be trusted any where in 
the city. Mr. Hartwell was very busy in his 
office during the day, and very busy with his 
newspapers at night, if by chance he ever found: 
an evening to spend at home, for between at- 
tending lodges—he being a member of the Free- 
masons, Oddfellows, Good Templars, Sons of 
Temperance, and Sons of Malta—and accom- 
panying his wife to all the popular lectures at 
the Metropolitan, the week glided around and 
left nothing but Sunday evening, when, of 
course, he went to church. Willie had ceased 
to look for companionship in his father, and, 
though receiving every expression of endearing 
tenderness from his mother, his boyish nature 
still craved the excitement of the street. 

“Please, papa, let me try my new skates on 
Pearl Pond this evening? The very best boys 
in our school go there every night, and it ’s 
full moon now, you know. Say yes, papa.” 

“T don’t know, my son. If I had time to 
go with you. What if you were to break in?” 

“QO, the ice is thick enough! I skated there 
all the afternoon Wednesday.” 

“I don’t like this plan of going out even- 
ings. I’m afraid you ’ll get in bad company.” 

“JT do n't like it either,” responded the mother; 
“but it’s hard to deny him a little recreation. 
His evenings at home are very dull when we 
are both away, and even if I am here he seems 
like a prisoned bird. I shall be glad when he’s 
old enough to enjoy lectures and concerts with 
us.” 
And thus by degrees young Hartwell learned 
to love his evenings away from home. At first 
under pledge of returning punctually at eight 
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o’clock, afterward a special permit lengthened his 
sports till nine, and finally, by tacit understand- 
ing, he went out and came in when he pleased. 
It was not that his home was cheerless, for a 
stranger might have envied its surroundings. 
Not that his parents were cold and unsympa- 
thizing, for they lent a willing ear to all his 
griefs; but they were too busy to mold the 
character which society was rapidly molding for 
them. The youth hungered for excitement, and 
the tempting bait was too thickly spread around 
him to be rejected. 

At first the csarse jest and fiendish oath 
were so revolting that he instinctively turned 
from the sound. Gradually he became accus- 
tomed to listen unmoved to the language of 
the street, and almost imperceptibly acquired 
many exceptionable phrases. As he grew older 
temptations thickened. The best young men 
of his acquaintance enticed him to partake of 
Sands’ pale cream ale and other fashionable 
drinks, Then at parties he was offered wine— 
not the poison-drugged article, but pure Catawba, 
real Madeira, or honestly-imported Port. By 
degrees he acquired a fashionable relish for 
such drinks, though all the while he would turn 
with the utmost contempt from the common 
whisky-drinker. Conjointly with these another 
fashionable necessity assailed him in that curse 
of civilization, the cigar. Alas for humanity, 
unaided by any stronger principles than the 
common standard of morality. Hartwell often 
shuddered when he thought where this fashion- 
able folly might lead him. But it was hard 
to change his course and renounce his associates, 
since he numbered among his friends some of 
the wealthiest and most influential in the city. 
And moreover he believed himself possessed of 
sufficient moral purpose to keep him from the 
degradation of drink and profanity. Meanwhile 
his father was quite as busy ‘as ever—an earn- 
est laborer in the temperance cause, yet utterly 
oblivious of any necessity for reformation in his 
own family. 

Twenty-one years ago the youthful pair 
formed enthusiastic plans for the cradled cherub 
to which nothing in earth or heaven seemed too 
pure for a comparison. It was a perfect baby, 
perfect in humanity, yet the fond parents named 
it a perfect angel, and fancied that, like the 
snow-flakes, if kept from contact with the earth, 
it would be unsullied ever. O, what a tower 
of strength loomed in the distance as imagina- 
tion followed this precious one up through the 
flowery paths of childhood to manhood’s per- 
fectness! How could they believe their own 
bright jewel would éver grow dim? Hew could 
this little, faultless being possess any of the 





bitterness of our fallen nature? No, they would 
not believe it. His heart was a pure white 
tablet, on which good or evil might be written. 

And now behold him at twenty-one! A fine 
young man as the world sees, with no more 
vices or bad habits than the majority of those 
who rank high in general society, yet lacking— 
O, how lacking!—in all those nobler qualities 
which make a man. Where is that decision of 
character that ennobles manhood? Where the 
heroism that dares do right, though all the 
world oppose? Where that high integrity that 
scorns the shadow of deception? Alas! he is 
but one of many—a creature of the times. 
He can not rise above his fellows. Worse than 
that, he does not aspire to a higher level. And 
where lay the error? Not so much, perhaps, 
in theory as in want of persevering practice. 
Not so much from want of good resolutions as 
from want of earnest, energetic, persistent effort. 
Of all they possessed the parents freely gave 
their son, except their time. Their time was 
given to the world, and the world, in compen- 
sation, educated their child. 

Let us now lift the vail from another family. 
Here, too, a youthful pair are caressing their 
only one; but, O, with what tearful tender- 
ness! “A fearful gift is ours—a blessing or a 
curse. Who is sufficient to cultivate the vine- 
yard of one immortal nature? Morning and 
evening let us never fail to ask wisdom from 
Him who giveth liberally and upbraideth not.” 
And thus day by day did Mr. and Mrs. Gray- 
don ask for their little one that the world 
might be the better for his having lived in it. 

“Walk in, papa, I’ve set a trap for you; 
play you are a fox,” was the salutation Mr. 
Graydon received as he entered the sitting- 
room half an hour before dinner-time. The 
sitting-room had evidently been put in order 
sometime during the morning, but as Frank 
had amused himself with half a score of games 
before he turned it into a hunting-ground, it 
was hardly now in condition to suit an orderly 
housewife. Frank’s trap, consisting of three 
chairs turned down, with the shovel and tongs 
laid across, was evidentiy his own invention, as 
his facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the 
art of fox-hunting were very meager, depending 
mainly on the pictures he had seen in books 
and the stuffed skins exposed to view at the 
fur stores. 

“Play you ’re a fox, papa,” was Frank’s 
eager exclamation; and Mr. Graydon soon con- 
trived to be caught by the unwieldy trap, and 
began barking, as nearly as he could guess, like 


‘a captured fox, while Frank stood by clapping 
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his hands and calling loudly to his mother to 
come and see the fox. 

“Come, Frank, let us clear up the room be- 
fore mother comes in, and then we ’ll be ready 
for a game at marbles after dinner. I expect 
-I shall beat you to-day; hit twice to your once, 
shant I?” 

“But I beat you yesterday, did n’t I, papa?” 

“How do you get along, mamma, with such 
a noisy boy as this?” asked Mr. Graydon when 
they were seated at table. 

“T hardly know which of my boys is noisier,” 
replied Mrs. Graydon, with a smile which 
showed she was willing to endure the noise for 
the sake of the sunshine. 

“Do you call papa a boy?” said Frank 
seriously. 

“That is true, Susie; I understand the hint. 
But I fear I should suffer from indigestion if I 
did n’t steal an hour from the shop to play 
with Frank before and after dinner. I assure 
you, wife, it is better than attending to gym- 
nasium.” 

“Mamma plays with me, too, sometime, but 
she do n’t know how to be funny like you.” 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Graydon were the 
familiar playmates of their little boy, they did 
not thereby cause him to lose respect for 
parental authority, but insisted on prompt 
obedience to every requirement, weighing well 
the necessity of every command before it was 
given. And thus he grew up with the feeling 
that his parents were his truest and most con- 
genial friends, since they could adapt them- 
selves to all his necessities. In all his little 
school troubles no ear was so ready to listen to 
his grievances as mamma’s. No one could so 
surely point out a way by which he might 
overcome evil with good so satisfactorily to 
himself and so beneficially to his young com- 
panions. Patiently and perseveringly was the 
stern lesson of self-denial inculcated both by 
precept and example. Nor did the young mind 
prove only a passive recipient of good impres- 
sions. Well was it for the fond parents that 
they had not imbibed this enthusiastic theory, 
else had their mortification been deeper when 
they found their petted one so often displaying 
a preference for the wrong. Yet these evil in- 
clinations gradually yielded to reason, or, if too 
obstinate, to compulsion. Let us pass over a 
few years more, and behold Frank Graydon at 
seventeen an earnest seeker for the wisdom 
which cometh from above. He has now given 
his heart to the Savior, and a new life is dawn- 
ing upon him. A few months ago he was pur- 
suing his classical studies with enthusiastic 
ardor, fired by am ambition which tokened 


glorious conquests in the future. He felt a 
premonition that his name would yet be spoken 
reverently by men, and his fame leap forward 
to coming generations. How patiently would 
he climb the rugged cliffs of duty to some high 
post of honor. How faithfully would he serve 
his country when she consigned her offices of 
trust to his keeping. Already he emulated the 
glories of Washington, Jefferson, and Adams; 
so hopeful is the youthful heart in its aspira- 
tions. But now a holier light shines around 
his pathway and he begins to feel that life has 
higher demands upon him. 

“How pleasant it is to do right because it is 
right, mother. L-feel that I am but just learn- 
ing how to enjoy life without seeking enjoy- 
ment. I used to think I enjoyed my studies, 
but I see now how vain and futile were my 
hopes of worldly preferment. It seems now 
that I have no ambition, that I live only in 
the present, content to take what God be- 
stows.” 

“T am glad that you have learned to appre- 
ciate present blessings, to love the right because 
it is right. And yet I think when you come 
to analyze your feelings more carefully you will 
not say, ‘I have no ambition.’ Misdirected 
ambition only is wrong. I hope yours may 
prove a sanctified ambition; and then, let it 
burn never so brightly, it will only impel you 
with greater zeal to labor for the right. Set 
your standard high, my son, and if you never 
attain to it, you will at least accomplish more 
than if your aim was lower. Remember, you 
may be perfect in your sphere. You are not 
required to attempt impossibilities, and I am 
glad you can say you are content with what 
God decrees. But do not fall into the error 
here of believing yourself only the passive 
recipient of God’s bounties. I trust you 
will not forget that he requires usury for the 
talents he has lent you. And is not this the 
sublimest realization of all your youthful vis- 
ions, that you can work with God, that you 
can improve by your own efforts what he has 
iven? Thus you can go on improving through 
your whole life, and when you enter upon the 
life beyond, progression will doubtless be yours 
through eternity.” 

The eyes of the youthful disciple glowed 
with new enthusiasm as he drank in his moth- 
er’s words, and seemed even to go beyond 
them in anticipation. How easy it seemed in 
| prospective to go about doing good! How 
easy to perform great deeds for truth and jus- 
tice! O, when the heart is stirred by deep 
emotion, how easy seems the conquest in the 
distance! 
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A few months pass away, and the mother 
and son are again conversing of the hidden 
life. 

“How strange the world seems to me, or 
rather how strange I seem to myself! Do you 
know I often doubt the reality of my conver- 
sion? Once I was sure of it. And it seemed 
so easy then to do right without hope of re- 
ward. I even longed for some great opportu- 
nity for self-denial. I almost wished I could 
be persecuted for Christ’s sake. I felt that 
there was such a high honor in doing good 
that every danger could be braved for justice.” 

“And have you changed your opinion?” 

“Not my opinion, perhaps, but my feelings 
are very different. My ardor has abated. I 
do n’t know that you will understand me, 
mother, for my great trials are so trivial I 
should be ashamed to speak of them to any one 
else. It is difficult to control my feelings, and, 
though I begin every day with the determina- 
tion to think no evil, -yet nearly every day I 
find myself fretted over some real or imaginary 
vexation. And more than that, I often find 
myself longing for honor and emolument in the 
political world. I see, too, very many little 
opportunities for doing good where, by a hasty 
word; I have lost my power, or have not made 
the attempt from sheer cowardice. I believe I 
am in constant fear of having it said that I set 
myself up for an example of propriety, or that 
I think myself better than other people, because 
I do not mingle in such society as my father 
kept me from when a child. And yet, after all, 
I do believe I could do some great deed with 
magnanimity. If my life would save my coun- 
try I could give it. If my entreaties could 
save a whole. city from destruction, I could 
bear all the scoffs and sneers of the multitude. 
If—” 

“TI believe you could, my son. Naaman 
would have felt honored if he had been com- 
manded to do some great thing. And yet our 
scale for the measurement of actions is not 
likely the same as that which is used above. 
It may be the measure of resistance which 
yields the glory there. I am glad that you 
can unburden the feelings of your heart to me. 
I do not consider your petty annoyances trivial 
or insignificant. With most persons it is the 
grand labor of a lifetime to resist evil, to 
overcome these same propensities which perplex 
and discourage you. It were easy to do good 
if evil were not present with us. And you 
will not understand me to seeak of good in a 
passive sense, A state of passivity, if such a 
state were possible, would be not good but 
evil.” 





“But, mother, you advised me to set my 
standard high. I have done so, and yet I fall 
so far below it, it only discourages me the 
more. Every thing I do is so commonplace 
and so little meritorious. If I were only as 
good as father! How strange it is that he can 
mix with every body and every thing and yet 
be looked upoa as a good man. I don’t think 
he ever does or says any thing really wrong.” 

“You and I may not know the measure of 
resistance with him. I am not discouraged for 
you. I feel that every struggle is making you 
stronger. And you need this discipline now, 
for you will, doubtless, find harder conflicts in 
the future.” 

“And I will meet them, too, in the strength 
of God,” interrupted Frank fervently. 

“I wish you might learn to look upon these 
little trials as I do. I see a holy light around 
them all. I can not tell which is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven, yet I believe a rich 
blessing rests upon those who are perfect in 
that which is least.” 

Many such conversations were held between 
Frank Graydon and his parents in his early 
manhood, and not in vain was the good seed 
sown in his heart. He had been taught to 
trust his parents from a child, and they could 
now safely trust in him. As he went out from 
that precious fireside, he carried with him a 
heart glowing with noble purpose. Patiently, 
step by step, he worked his way through every 
opposing obstacle, for he had learned to be 
faithful in that which is least. And here we 
leave him, a man of thought, a man of sound 
judgment, and one who may ever be found 
firm in the right, whatever measure of resist- 
ance may be required. 


_<0O5D9°:-— 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


BY LUELLA CLARE. 





WE plow ihe furrows broad and deep, 
We scatter seed upon the land; 
Then pray the loving Lord to keep, 
And leave the harvest to his hand. 
With sickles we return next day 
And find the fields still brown and bare 
We bind our brows with thorns, and say, 
“We shall not reap for all our care.” 


Before ye hear the reaper’s call, 
Impatient souls, ye know how long 
The suns must shine, the dews must fall, 
That ye may sing your harvest song. 


A thousand years are as a day; 

We pray our Lord the seed to keep— 
When have we any right to say, 

“Tt is too late—we shall not reap?” 
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DAY-DREAMS. 


BY ROBERT ALLYN, A. M. 
“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”—SHAKSPEARE. 





Ms of all ages—poets, philosophers, moral- 
sti ists, pietists, and even romancers—have 
joined with singular unanimity in denouncing 
the “vain thoughts” which the Psalmist could 
hate, the idle fancies, the senseless reveries, or 
aimless day-dreams—“falsa insomnia”—so com- 
mon in every man’s mind, and so difficult to 
subdue and regulate. Very properly, too, have 
these been suspected of tending to prevent at- 
tention to other and useful thoughts. Yet, as 
they are so common, so fascinating, and so dan- 
gerous—and yet, as they may be made to con- 
tribute to mental improvement, something 
should occasionally be said concerning them. 
One of the modes in which a large portion of 
mankind exhaust their powers of thought is 
called castle-building. This is, indeed, not so 
much a species of thought as of no thought. It 
may imply a movement of the faculties of the 
mind, but it is not work. Neither is it always 
the play of the mind. It is more frequently 
like the activity of the moth flying around the 
candle, having no purpose and no system. 
When the mind spins its thoughts into end- 
less fictions of future pleasure, ix which itself 
is always here, without making the smallest ef- 
fort to realize an aspiration, its action ought 
certainly not to be dignified with the name of 
thought, or even reverie. No one can justify 
such a misuse of the mental powers. But there 
is something akin to this, clearly distinguishable 
from it, which may go under the generic name 
of day-dreaming, that is by no means so bad. 
Jt consists of far-seeing imaginations of the pure, 
the good, and the true; in considering, and 
building; in fancy creations of the beautiful, 
and in contriving means by which to attain 
and realize their glowing visions. 

You may ask, after the remarks in a former 
number of this Magazine, do these plain and 
common-sense directions exclude what is so 
frequent with all men—and, it may be added, 
so pleasing, natural, and apparently so irresist- 
ible—do these rules, commending themselves to 
every man’s conscience, exclude day-dreaming? 
It may seem like uttering a monstrous paradox, 
or an inconceivable absurdity, to answer, No; 
but such is the answer. Do not throw down 
the book, good, conscientious, Christian reader. 
It is as impossible for man to refrain from fore- 
casting the future, as it is to stop thinking or 

Vou. XXI1.—46 





breathing. Besides, he must do it, if he would 
be ready for emergencies. It is as much an 
impossibility to prevent the imagination from 
calculating the best and most beautiful combi- 
nations of the elements of our knowledge, as it 
is to hinder our blood from circulating, or our 
hearts from beating. Yet this forecasting and 
this combining are but forms of day-dreaming. 
The grand difficulty is not that these fanciful 
children of the mind are born, but that they 
are not regulated, trained, disciplined, and thus 
made useful. They are allowed to come into 
the mind as the thistle-down comes on the 
August air, sailing irresolutely in the current, 
and not as the eagle flies, bravely and inde- 
pendently against the wind. They are the gos- 
samer threads that shimmer in the light of an 
Autumn noon, having no connection with any 
thing earthly or heavenly, and not the golden 
chain let down from the sky, binding the world 
to the throne of God. To this species of thought, 
not necessarily unprofitable, the mightiest tempt- 
ations that assail the heart will, however, attach 
themselves; and these temptations will form 
such leagues with our day-dreams as shall give 
us great contentions and battles. Some of the 
fiercest dangers that assail a Christian soul 
come through the imaginations of the heart, 
through the day-dreams and night-fancies of the 
soul. These are not practical—are not pure. 
The peril is when the thoughts gloat on imag- 
ined evil and wickedness; when they revel in 
desires of lust and concupiscence; when the 
heart ferments and seethes with the poison and 
pollution of a fallen and corrupting soul. If a 
man’s fancies can be made pure, his reveries 
truthful, his day-dreams practical, his night 
imaginings holy, he has already gained a potent 
control of his thoughts. The elder President 
Edwards, one of the greatest mental philoso- 
phers, one of the most devoted Christians; and 
one of the most practical men of any age, un- 
derstood this principle, and early set himself to 
take advantage of it. In his celebrated resolu- 
tions, so often referred to, and so instructive, he 
says in substance, “Resolved to give special at- 
tention to my dreams; for, as these are invol- 
untary and according to the current of our na- 
ture, they will best reveal both the present 
character and the future discipline needed to 
make me perfect.” If this is true of involun- 
tary, uncontrollable night, or sleeping dreams, 
how much more true must it be of invited, and 
therefore governable, day or waking fancies? 
And if these, with all their impurity, are made 
frequent and welcome guests, how will they 
pollute all within? While, if we try to guide 
our imaginations, which are too vigorous and 
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erratic to be confined to the limited actual, and 
hence seek the infinite realm of the possible, 
into a way of truth and substantial realities, 
how greatly may these bright visions of future 
good cheer and aid us in our conflict with im- 
perfect material forms? 

If our day-dreams are in themselves sinful, 
then Bunyan must have been an egregious sin- 
ner, when he framed that most glorious of all 
human books, or rather that series comprising 
the history of Christian himself, the account of 
Christiana and the children—best of them all— 
and the Siege of Mansoul—looks almost equal 
to the parables of our blessed Lord. Did that 
dreaming tinker, in Bedford jail, solace himself 
with such delightful, such truthful, such practi- 
cal and profitable imaginings without reason, 
and with a positive sin? And were his pil- 
grims, and are all other pilgrims, fools and 
sinners when they look from the Delectable 
Mountains toward the Golden City, and fancy 
its joys? Day-dreams, if such as they should 
be, and such as they may easily be made to be, 
are the stuff of which our future in this life 
shall be made. We may dream that life into 
almost any shape of nobleness we choose. Yet 
our attention to shaping it must not be wholly 
confined to our dreamings. These are a small 
part, though:a true part, of our intellectual 
struggles and aspirations for a future better 
than the past. To these must be added striv- 
ings of a sanctified will, if we would be raised 
by our thoughts and desires of future improve- 
ment. If the coming life is dreamed full of 
meanness, lust, vice, selfishness, and unreasoning 
ambition, so will it be; if dreamed full of purity, 
devotion to duty, self-sacrificing love for truth, 
ardent zeal for friends and country, the race, 
and God, so will it become. We are sometimes 
compared to men who dream, and find it almost 
difficult to separate our waking from our sleep- 
ing fancies; yet, by the blessing of God’s grace, 
we may make this dream of our life both the 
pattern and forerunner, the prophecy and ful- 
fillment of a life more glorious than the imag- 
-ination has yet painted. We are not, therefore, 
to despise ourselves, if brilliant fancies and day- 
dreams occasionally flit through our minds. 
Poets have indulged them, and made them 
minister to both our comfort and instruction. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, however, it is the 
future hoped and struggled for, and not the past 
or its influences, that makes us. The desire and 
determmation to be something—he knew not 
what—made a young soldier lad to become the 
best writer of English among his cotempora- 
ries. For William Cobbett had no early ad- 
vantages, save a day-dream of greatness, and 





the power to labor. It was the dim-seen, 
though glorious future that raised the poor 
Ben Franklin to be the equal of the wisest 
philosophers, and the superior of kings—a pa- 
triot statesman. When Alexander marched 
against Darius, he gave all his wealth, and the 
sovereignty and revenues of all his provinces 
to his generals. “But what do you reserve for 
Alexander?” asked the thoughtful Parmenio. 
“T reserve HOPE for Alexander,” was the preg- 
nant answer. For with that hope—a mere 
boy’s day-dream of ambition—Alexander had a 
greater revenue and power than all his generals. 
Day-dreams, if they are worthy of a rational 
and progressive being, may make him who 
strives to realize them almost omnipotent; 
but, if they are base, degrading, and selfish, 
they may make him almost a fiend. One cau- 
tion must be here interposed against an inor- 
dinate or exclusive indulgence in this fascin- 
ating and danger-courting luxury. It must be 
tempered by severe work and practical benevo- 
lence. 

How blessed and beneficial is the power of 
right thinking! It is doubted if we place a 
value sufficiently high upon this inestimable 
privilege and noble duty. It is as necessary for 
our peace and prosperity, for our improvement 
and moral purity, as is right acting; and, since 
thought is the spring of action, it may be prop- 
erly said to possess a higher primary signifi- 
cance. How to compel the thoughts to do 
their duty, is a great question—one on which 
volumes might be written. Indeed, such vol- 
umes are common; and among the best is one 
on Mental Discipline, by the Editor of this 
Magazine, which will be a practical help to any 
one seeking mental discipline. Yet a few brief 
hints may be useful and appropriate, as prepar- 
ing you to read something better hereafter. 

Remember what depends upon your thoughts, 
or on the manner of your thinking. The stabif- 
ity and perfection of your whole character will 
depend upon the thoughts you indulge. Christ 
says, “Not the things that enter into a man 
defile him, but the things that proceed out of 
the heart, murders, adulteries, evil thoughts; 
these defile the man.” And Solomon tells us 
that, “as a man thinketh so is he.” It is not so 
much the eating or drinking, the reading, or 
even the words heard, that defile, and damage, 
and destroy the soul, as the cherished thoughts 
which these outward things find when they at- 
tempt te enter and reside in the soul. 

What is it that makes the raw recruit tremble 
at the thought of battle? His thoughts are not 
yet familiarized with the idea of dangers in that 
particular form. But place him in camp for drill, 
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in company with veterans; let him talk with 
those who have braved dangers, and survived 
them; let him think of the rain of bullets and 
the hail of shells; let him calculate the proba- 
bilities of safety, and the risk of life, and a 
month will not have passed before he will stand 
any fire like a hero. His thoughts will have 
given him self-possession and steadiness. Then 
mental freedom depends upon the control of the 
thoughts. A man whose fancies or whims lead 
him, is the veriest slave on earth. He is led at 
will ’y every phantom which outward circum- 
stance or accident can thrust into his ever-open 
brain. His mind must run to and fro, and 
labor like a galley-slave, or enact pranks like a 
monkey, at the pleasure of chance or the will 
of the adversary. Besides, a man’s words, his 
conduct, his manners—in short, every thing 
that makes him a boor or a gentleman, a saint 
or a villain—all depend upon his thinking. The 
thoughts are the acts of the soul; and they not 
only reveal the soul to the eyes of the world, 
but they do also shape the habits of the soul, 
and thus substantially form and establish its 
character. 

But does not conversion change the heart, 
and make the thoughts right? It fits that 
heart for heaven, if death should come at once; 
but it does not necessarily enable it to live 
without falling in this world, unless there be on 
your part an effort to keep the thoughts right. 
Grace does not cleanse the heart without your 
own earnest codperation. Hence, St. Paul in- 
sists that the mighty weapons of spiritual war- 
fare shall be vigorously wielded to “bring into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” Conversion, though it atones for sin, 
does not entirely correct the habitual. tenden- 
cies which sinning has produced. These are to 
be broken by counter habits of truth and up- 
rightness, duty and pyrity. It is possible for 
Christians to be very diverse in character, vary- 
ing from almost angelic goodness and Christ-like 
self-control to almost a sinful degree of mean- 
ness. Milton makes Mammon, while in heaven, 
and still true to his allegiance, more bent in 
thought on admiring the golden streets and 
gem-decked palaces—the work of his own 
hands—than on worshiping the Everlasting 
Father; and who has not seen very excellent 
Christians horribly deformed in soul by some 
petty meannesses which ought to disgrace a 
dog? Every child may recall the cat that 
would be a princess. The good fairy told her 
she could change her form but not her nature; 
that could only be restrained by herself. The 
cat insisted, and became a beautiful princess. 
In process of time a lover was found for her, 





and the wedding-day came. When the guests 
were assembled, and she in her beauty ap- 
proached the altar, a mouse ran before her. 
She forgot all but the cat’s instincts, and, seiz- 
ing the mouse, devoured it, and again became 
a cat in the presence of the company. She had 
a cat’s thoughts, and she could not control 
them. Had she had a woman’s thoughts, and 
the control over them which a woman ought to 
have, she might have kept her place among 
princes. The real character formed by the ha- 
bitual thinking can sustain any one in times of 
trial, and that alone can do it. 

Once more. Strive to realize both the elevating 
and ennobling power of good and pure thoughis, 
and the damaging influence of those of an oppo- 
site character. Nota thought can pass through 
the mind, much less be encouraged there, which 
does not leave the impress of its own char- 
acter. The soul is not like liquid water or 
unsubstantial air, in which no impression can 
be made to last a moment. It is, rather, like 
the beds of rock deposited during the geological 
epochs. Every vegetable that grew, ripened, 
and died—every tree that sprung up, and de- 
cayed—every reptile that crawled, every animal 
that walked, every rain-drop that fell, and every 
ice-crystal that froze—left its mark in the sur- 
face of that early world; and to-day, unless the 
corroding, abrading agencies of fire and water 


-have carried away the recording strata them- 


selves, the student of science can read them as 
though only yesterday had stamped them there. 
There, now, in the rocky tablets that shall never 
relent till the consuming fires of the final judg- 
ment, are the traces of slimy serpents, and ob- 
scene birds, and poisonous plants that polluted 
the earth, and defiled the air, and filled the 
waters with miasmas, a thousand ages before 
Adam lived in Eden. So of your thoughts, 
good reader. They can only perish with the 
substance of the mind itself; and a million of 
ages hence, there, among the tablets of your 
soul, shall be found the footsteps or the records 
of the thoughts you are now courting and cher- 
ishing. If you invite good thoughts into a soul 
made a paradise by God’s regenerating grace, 
they shall come, pure and holy, like the choirs 
of angels who visited Adam, and sing to you 
songs of entrancing power to draw you te the 
skies. But if you devote a waste and desert 
mind to be the habitation of slimy, serpent 
thoughts, or of lustful, satry desires, or of de- 
mon emotions, the dens which they will make 
for themselves shall become more than Augean 
stables of filthiness, and no Hercules can com- 
pletely wash away the taint of their vileness, 
Finally, consider what a disgusting thing is a 
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mind crippled and diseased by base and false | 
thinking. How we pity the poor creatures mu- | 


tilated in body, with arms gone, and legs shot 
away, and with spines distorted by wounds and 
diseases contracted during our present unholy 
war! But what is a crippled body, lasting sev- 
enty years at longest, to a crippled soul, dis- 
eased and deformed for eternity? How many a 
manly form, a twelvemonth ago stately as an 
oak and goodly as a cedar, wi'l, during this 
year, become bowed, and crooked, and distorted, 
by the bullets and barbarism of demoniac trea- 
son! But O, how many minds and souls, and 
how much more horribly deformed, must have 
been made by crime and besotting thoughts ere 
this fiendish rebellion could have been begun! 
How must our national and our individual sins 
have depraved, and diseased, and deformed the 
hearts, and minds, and souls of those who are 
now traitors before they could have been in- 
duced into such an abominable chasm of lust 
and crime! The only security for any of us is 
right thinking, by God’s grace; and when we 
fully realize this, then may we be persuaded to 
use every means which God has put in our 
power to govern and cultivate the thoughts; 
and then, too, may we practice that positive 
energy, and that needed self-denial, which alone 
can do our‘human part of subduing every 
thought to the primeval obedience to God's 
law and truth. And let us not fail to add to 
our feebleness the might of the Omnipotent. 
The mind is a revolted province, both as con- 
cerns ourselves and God; and, if it is to be gov- 
erned either for us or for him, we need his 
almighty intervention. Let us therefore com- 
mend ourselves to the Word of his grace, and 
to the aid of his power. 


A “NATIONAL ANTHEM.” 
NOT ONE OF THE “TWELVE HUNDRED.” 





BY MARY EF. NEALY. 





WE bless thee, Father, for a land 
So beautiful from sea to sea 
For lakes, and hills, and rivers grand— 
Types of the brave and free; 
And for the starry flag that “ waves” 
In triumph now from shore to shore, 
Though telling us of bloody graves 
Dug in the days of yore— 
Days when our noble fathers bled 
That we might reap the great reward; 
For this, and for our honored dead, 
Praise the Lord! 


We bless thee for the unending dream 
That brought Genoa’s noble son 





Uncounted miles, o'er oeean’s stream, 
Toward the setting sun; 
For giving him a faith se high 
A deep, abiding confidence, 
When gazing on the Hesperian sky, 
Thy laws would lead him hence— 
Till all the nations of the earth, 
For his great deed, with one accord, 
Should sing to God, who gave it birth, 
“ Praise the Lord!” 


We bless thee for the Pilgrim band 
That landed once on Plymouth Rock, 
With faith so high, and hope so grand, 
To brave the tempest’s shock ; 
And for the living stream of thought 
That overflows this land of ours, 
Which from that barren rock was brought 
To fill our homes with flowers; 
For all their lessons, pure and high, 
For deeds that left their foreheads searred, 
But gave one thought its liberty— 
Praise the Lord! 


We bless thee, God, that, after years 
Of unexampled wealth and peace, 

When patriots uttered low their fears 
That soon it all must cease, 

And that Columbia’s children, spoiled, 
Would not be equal to reverse, 

But all for which our fathers toiled 
Must fall beneath the curse, 

That, at the tocsin’s sound, they spring, 
As if one man, to grasp the sword, 

While “Freedom!” from the hill-tops ring— 

Praise the Lord! 


We bless thee for each word and deed 
With love of human freedom fraught; 

That even the lowliest have the meed 
Of independent thought ; 

That the great heart-beat of our land 
Throbs with its love of liberty 

As earnestly as did that band 
Beneath the old Oak-Tree; 

And for the mother-love that mourns 
Her brave hearts laid beneath the sward, 

Whose sacred dust oar country urns— 

Praise the Lord! 


We bless thee that thy name is held 
In reverence all our country o’er— 
This should alone each severance weld 
From farthest shore to shore; 
That thou art praised in every tongue, 
By every creed, or sex, or age, 
That Christian’s songs are freely sung 
By infant and by sage; 
And that the land our fathers gave 
Is to earth’s outcast ones a guard, 
A home, a name, an honored grave— 
Praise the Lord! 


—-cSSo— 
Mercy should pardon, but the sword compel; 


Compassion ’s else a country’s greatest harm, 
Its warmth engenders rebels till they swarm.—OtTway. 
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YO-SEM-I-TE FALLS—MAMMOTH 
TREES—CALIFORNIA. 





BY REV. H. U. BENSON. 





| deme closed the services of a quarterly 
meeting in the town of Mariposa, we de- 
termined to make an excursion to the forest of 
mammoth trees, and to the Yo-sem-i-te Valley 
and water-falls. Our party consisted of the pre- 
siding elder of the Stockton district and the 
ministers of Mariposa and Chinese Camp circuits. 

On Monday afternoon, mounted on mustangs, 
and well furnished with blankets, ropes, matches, 
bread, cheese, and beefsteak, we set out for the 
wonders of the Pactfic coast. A ride of ten 
miles brought us into a fertile and romantic lit- 
tle valley, which nestles in the mountains. We 
were cordially received by an intelligent and kind 
family, and hospitably entertained for the night. 
At sunrise on Tuesday morning we were again 
in the saddle, threading our trail up hill and 
down hill, to the right and to the left, through 
briers and brushwood, leaping ravines and cross- 
ing creeks and gorges, as best we might, en 
route for the gigantee arbores. Reaching the 
South Fork of the Merced River a little before 
-twelve, we halted for an hour. Grass and water 
were abundant. We ate of our bread and cheese 
and drank of the brook, while our horses luxuri- 
ated in the rich clover, which is an indigenous 
grass on most of the bottom lands of California. 
Here is Clark’s Ranch, consisting of one small 
and filthy log hut, with earthen floor, and two 
small canvas tents—all humanely créated for the 
accommodation of the traveling public. Near by 
there were a few bark lodges, occupied by Merced 
Indians. Having refreshed ourselves and animals 
we remounted, and, crossing the little plateau of 
meadow-land, we commenced to ascend a mount- 
ain, which one of the party naively suggested 
might be considered a young Sierra, the summit 
of which is crowned with the forest of mammoth 
trees. The grade was most difficult, rendering 
ovi progress slow and tedious. Urging our poor 
horses on with whip and spur till they could 
carry us no further, we were forced to dismount 
and fall back upon private resources of bone and 
muscle, in reaching the elevation to which we 
aspired. The day was intensely hot, and our 
thirst was consuming us. Should we find no 
water on the summit we might well-nigh perish 
before returning to the river. But, hopeful, we 
toiled onward and upward, and were soon re- 
joiced to find a pure, cold, limpid sireamlet, 
leaping, laughing, and dancing down the mount- 
ain-side. Of this we drank, and blessed the 
Giver. At length the goal is gained—we stand 





in the midst of the forest of mighty giants, 
whose heads tower to the clouds, and whose arms 
are extended “all abroad.” But who shall de- 
scribe them? “and with what comparison shall 
we compare them?” There were several hundred 
of them of the same species—the arbor vite—and 
all mammoth to an intense degree. The few 
that were measured were eighty-eight, ninety, 
ninety-two, and ninety-six feet in circumference. 
Through the hollow trunk of one we rode on 
horseback, and might have performed the same 
feat in a family carriage—saw the tree through 
which Rev. F. B. rode a hundred feet on the 
back of a mule, passing out at a knot-hole. We 
look around and feel strangely moved. These 
are monsters, not ordinary productions of nature. 
We linger, reluctant to quit this wonderful 
grove, feeling a deep conviction that the world 
has none other like it. 

Returning to the river, our horses are tethered 
out in the grass, our supper dispatched, and 
we ask the landlord for beds, but we are too 
late, another party has arrived—two American 
men, with pack-mules, a few cows, and a woman, 
perched upon the back of a donkey. We could 
not at first determine her nationality, as her 
head was covered with the fashionable flat, while 
a thick vail, closely drawn, concealed her blush- 
ing beauty. 

Here was a case of bigamy versus the code of 
Mormondon. A woman had two husbands(!)— 
two men were joint and equal owners of the 
same wife(/) She proved to be a Chinese wo- 
man, though her lords insisted that she was In- 
dian, regarding the Wal-la-wal-lah blood as su- 
perior to the celestial. 

Finding no room in the hotel, we spread our 
blankets upon the earth and sleep in primitive 
style. Before the dawn of the morning we were 
aroused from our slumbers by falling rain. It 
came down gently for a time, but gradually in- 
creased till it poured in torrents. We can not 
wait for the storm to abate, but, partaking of 
food hastily prepared, we cross the river, and 
take the road for Yo-sem-i-te Valley. Our trail 
quits the river and leads directly upward toward 
the summit of a mountain crowned with snow. 
The ascent is abrupt—the path becomes zig-zag, 
narrow, rocky, and exceedingly difficult. The 
clouds continue to pour out a deluge of rain, 
accompanied by such flashes of lightning and 
peals of thunder as we had never before wit- 
nessed on the coast of the Pacific. Our horses, 
though faithful, are no longer able to carry us. 
Moreover, it is extremely perilous to attempt to 
ride, where a single misstep might precipitate 
both man and beast upon the rocks hundreds of 
feet beneath us. The winds are howling among 
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the hoary old pines, and, drenched and dripping, 
we press on till we stand upon the crest of the 
mountain. We find the climate to have under- 
gone a wonderful change. Summer's heat has 
given place to midwinter. The rain has be- 
come hail and sleet, and we are traveling over 
banks of snow that look old and weather-beaten. 
The mountain is covered with a deep, dark, 
dense forest of firs and pines of every known 
variety. A most beautiful species of fir abounds, 
which, if not the same, closely resembles the 
Norway spruce, cultivated by gardeners and 
nurserymen. There can not here be much of 
floral beauty, yet now and then a buttercup, a 
violet, and a wild lily are seen within a few 
feet of a huge snow-bank. 

Passing the summit meadows we make the 
descent, by the most difficult trail that a horse 
ever traveled, into Yo-sem-i-te Valley, reaching 
the river at two in the afternoon. Our horses 
are unsaddled and turned out to graze; a huge 
fire is kindled, by which we warm ourselves 
and dry our garments. We eat our lunch and 
begin to survey the landscape. Here is the 
far-famed Yo-sem-i-te Valley, near the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The valley 
is amphitheatrical in its contour, about eight 
miles in length and from one to three miles in 
width. The'walls which inclose this secluded 
glen are of solid granite, rising from one thou- 
sand to twenty-five hundred feet in hight, and 
nearly perpendicular. The Merced River mean- 
ders through the glen—a clear, cold, and rapidly- 
flowing stream, with a sufficient volume of 
water to navigate a small steamboat. The soil 
is moderately fertile, and oak, pine, and cedar 
timbers abound. Two rude and primitive hotels 
are the only buildings, and these are only occu- 
pied during the Summer weeks for the accom- 
modation of visitors. We saw a handful of 
Merced Indians, the sprightly chief of which 
gloried in the sobriquet of “Captain Tom.” 

We are now ready to gaze upon the falls. 
The Po-ho-no, or Bridal Vail Falls, are the first 
seen. They are formed by a tributary of the 
river leaping over the right wall and dashing 
down upon the rocks a distance of eight hund- 
red and thirty-seven feet. The water, falling 
such an immense distance, is converted into 
spray, and rises like a fleecy cloud and floats 
around the forest trees and granite rocks, sug- 
gestive of the immoderate drapery that en- 
velops the virgin bride as she stands ready to 
assume sacred vows at the hymeneal altar. 

Journeying three miles up the river we come 
to the Co-mi-ne, or Yo-sem-i-te Falls. This is 
formed by another tributary of the Merced 
rolling over the left wall of the amphitheater. 





It dashes downward a distance of fifteen hund- 
red feet, then runs over a ledge of rocks and 
makes another leap of a thousand feet. The 
roar of this cataract is heard at a distance of 
two miles. It is not a uniform and moneto- 
nous sound, but with the fitful changes of the 
wind the falling volume sways back and forth, 
giving almost endless variety to the sounds 
produced. At times you imagine that huge 
rocks are being blasted by the explosion of 
powder, then you are listening to heaven’s own 
artillery, distant and continuous peals of thun- 
der, and anon you are charmed and lulled by 
the music of the drum. 

Here we build our camp-fire and spend the 
night sleeping in a shanty, and getting our 
meals at one of the hotels. We find speckled 
trout caught from the river in our bill of fare— 
a most delicious fish. Thursday morning we set 
out at an early hour for the Py-wy-ae, or Ver- 
nal Falls, which is the great attraction. It is at 
the head of the valley, and is on the river. Long 
before we are in sight we hear the roar and 
meet the mist. Our road is rocky and precipi- 
tous; we are journeying upward toward heaven. 
Now the falls are seen. We halt, and with an 
overwhelming awe and indescribable emotion 
contemplate the majesty and grandeur of God’s 
work. Then, with increased energy and pain- 
ful excitement, we press onward, clambering 
over the rocks and clinging to the stinted 
shrubs which grow from their clefts. Soon we 
meet the dense cloud of vapor and are vailed 
in the milk-white spray. Now we can not see 
the cataract, for we are groping our way 
through a wilderness of rainbows. Py-wy-ae 
signifies crysial, and surely no name could be 
more appropriate, for every particle of spray 
serves as a prism to separate each ray of sun- 
light into its primary colors. We are dazzled, 
well-nigh blinded, with their glowing brilliancy. 
At length we emerge from the cloud, drenched and 
dripping, and reach a ledge of rocks on which 
we stand, three hundred feet above the river’s 
bed below the cataract. We stand in heaven’s 
sunlight above the cloud, and the rainbows are 
beneath our feet. We feel the presence of God, 
hear his voice in the flood, and witness “the 
thunder of his power.” We are not yet above 
the falls; there is yet a granite wall one hund- 
red feet high, to reach the top of which we 
must scale a rude and frail ladder, which is 
only secured to the rocks by wooden pins. It 
is attended with peril, but we may not falter, 
we must not now turn back. The ascent is 
made, the hights are gained. We stand above 
the flood and witness the plunge of the river 
over a precipice a distance of four hundred feet. 
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The Nevada Falls are a short distance above us 
in full view. We are now in the region of 
eternal snows. It is the twelfth day of July, 
and yet every mountain peak is hoary, and the 
world seems wrapped in its winding-sheet. 

Hard by two rocky domes rise in majestic 
grandeur on either side of the river, the highest 
of which is four thousand, nine hundred and 
seventy feet above the bed of the river. 

Our object is gained; we have seen the for- 
est of mammoth trees, the Yo-sem-i-te Val- 
ley, and the Cataracts. Are we compensated? 
Most certainly a hundred-fold. At no distant 
day travelers will cross the continent, ay, 
they will come from Europe to visit the caves, 
the groves, the mountains, and the cataracts 
of California. 

—~oSoe-—— 
PAUL RABAUT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BUNGENER. 





BY MRS. JULIA M. OLIN. 





E are at the beginning of 1785 at Nismes, 

at the home of the pastor Paul Rabaut. 
At his home! This word, so simple, has been 
for some years in speaking of him nonsense or 
irony, for never perhaps in any age has a serv- 
ant of Christ more fully realized what was said 
of his Master, that “he had no where to lay 
his head.” His home! it was the woods, the 
caverns, the ravines; it was on condition of 
being changed every night, the cabin of a 
peasant, and this peasant might the day after 
be sent to the galleys. His home! it was the 
habitation of the afflicted, the pillow of the 
dying. His home! it was the desert, with its 
alarms and its joys, its burning sun and its 
snows, its assemblies of eight or ten faithful 
and of eight or ten thousand; its songs, its tears, 
its bloody encounters, its great communions, 
and its great fasts, and death which hovered 
over all that, and heaven higher than death 
where they looked for reunion. 

But at length he had now a house, and a 
house to himself. A little patrimony had ena- 
bled him to build, for it was not surely on his 
salary of nine hundred livres that he had econ- 
omized. It was a joyful day for the faithful of 
Nismes when they began under the eyes and 
with the authority of the magistrates the foun- 
dations of this modest habitation. They were 
willing to share in the labor and the expense, 
happy to give at the same time this testimony 
of love to their pastor, and to raise as it were a 
monument of peace to mark the end of their 
trials. While the clergy continued to carry to 
the foot of the throne their mournful, sanguin- 





ary complaints, the Catholics of Nismes in con- 
cert with the Protestants called by the name of 
Rabaut the street in which his house was built. 
It has kept this name, and the house has kept 
still more. The soil of one of its cellars covers 
the remains of the pastor. 

There, then, in 1785, the man of the des- 
ert grew old in peace. There we are going to 
see him. He is only sixty-seven years of age, 
but he had white hair at forty, and fatigues of 
all kinds had so filled his term of life that you 
would have thought him eighty. One is, be- 
sides, so habituated for nearly half a century to 
see him every-where and in every thing that 
one can not help thinking him old, and old 
men are surprised when they hear his age and 
learn that he is not older than they. For them 
as for the young he is the patriarch of the 
country. 

His name, so long European, draws to his 
home all the strangers who visit the South of 
France. He receives them with pleasure, ex- 
cept those who praise him too much; and yet 
how can one help praising a man who has done 
and dared so much? He has, however, become 
with age more ready to tell the story of the past. 
Formerly he repulsed the advances of the curi- 
ous; as long as the battle lasted he refused to 
relate his exploits, so much he feared that pride 
might mingle with the recital. Now, although 
always ready to give to God all the glory, he 
does not refuse to recall, with those who are 
worthy to hear him, some of the circumstances 
of his long ministry. He smilingly rectifies the 
errors of tradition which has greatly embellished 
his adventures; but he will add as he goes on 
facts just as wonderful, though true, as those 
invented by tradition. 

Often you will hear him say, “I was afraid,” 
or “I trembled,” for he knows that it is only 
a false courage that pretends never to have 
trembled. He loves to relate, for example, 
what he calls his first fear. “It was in 1735,” 
said he; “I was only seventeen years old, and 
I accompanied my friend, Jean Pradel, one of 
our pastors. One day, after a long journey, we 
arrived toward evening at Conjenies, and we 
asked an asylum of the family Guerin. Scarcely 
were we seated at table when a detachment of 
the garrison of Calvisson arrived. As for me I 
lamented, I wept. But the men of the 
village entered precipitately, hurried us off, led 
or carried us—I have never known which of the 
two, for I had lost my senses—into a certain 
ravine where we were to pass the night. But 
God’s ways are not as our ways. This night 
thus passed, which seemed as if it ought to make 
me dread ever encountering such another, was for 
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me, on the contrary, like a first consecration. I 
had entered half dead into my ravine—I went 
out of it saying to myself that it was not after 
all so sad a thing to sleep under the beautiful 
stars. As I shook my hair wet with the dew, 
‘Thus we are baptized for the ministry,’ said 
Pradel to me, and we departed joyfully.” 

But it is not only strangers of distinction 
who wish to see and hear Paul Rabaut. Child 
of the people, the simple children of the people 
come to claim this honor, and he is more sensi- 
ble to their homage than to that of the great 
people, for whom a distinguished man is but 
too often only a curiosity to see. He never 
spoke without emotion of those unknown men, 
workmen, colporteurs, who were not willing to 
pass through Nismes without taking him by 
the hand; of this poor tailor, for example, 
named Lorenz, who arrived from the heart of 
Germany, and who had said to him in frightful 
broken language things so profoundly felt. If 
he could be proud it would be of such homage. 

Then, far as he is in politics from approving 
the declamations against the nobility, he is 
equally far from forgetting that the nobility in 
France betrayed the cause of the Reformation. 
Almost all the great names of the monarchy 
have been Protestants; almost all would be still 
if ambition or fear had not got the better of 
conscience. Few even had awaited the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. It only needed 
some ‘nenaces and some smiles to bring them 
again within the pale of the Church. They 
found that if Paris was worth a mass, Versailles 
was worth one also. But Rabaut had lived 
among people who knew not those calculations. 
He said to himself that if every one had had 
the perseverance and the faith of the poor 
flocks of Languedoc France would be Protestant, 
and perhaps all Europe with her. 

See him, then, with the prospect of ending 
his days in peace; but peace is for him only 
the cessation of dangers, not of labors. Look 
if his table, before which he is seated, has the 
air of that of a man who has let go the world 
and believes he has paid its debt. His health 
is going to force him, it is true, to renounce his 
pastoral functions, but of how many other 
affairs he. remains the center! His son is anew, 
in Paris, soliciting the edict of toleration, which 
was not to be obtained for two years, and his 
son consults him at every step, and he himself 
consults consistories, pastors, and people. These 
records which he is in the act of making out 
are for M. de Rulhiére and his Eclaircissements ; 
the other notes we see are for M. de Males- 
herbes, who prepares a two “Memoirs on the 
Marriage of Protestants.” Here are letters 





from Franklin, from M. d’ Epresménil, from M. 
de la Fayette, who passed through Nismes on 
his return from America, and who from that 
time joined himself to the declared protectors 
of the Protestants. But it is always with a 
sigh that the old pastor accepts the services 
that philosophy and politics wish to render to 
the reformed faith. He wished to owe only to 
Christians the liberty of being Christian. 

He has just laid aside these letters, to which, 
however, he will reply, for a certain other letter 
which he has already read and re-read, but which 
carries him back to the most living of his 
former remembrances. The writing is coarse, 
irregular, trembling. One would guess without 
difficulty that the hand which had held that 
pen had not much longer to hold it. 

“It is probably the last time, very dear and 
honored pastor,” said this letter, ‘‘ that I give 
myself the pleasure of writing to you. The 
eyesight is going, and all the rest with it. I 
learned the other day the death of the last 
survivor of my companions of the prison. I 
was older than she, and here I am still in the 
world. But it is not for long. 

“T am not ill, but I am rapidly failing. They 
say that the Spring will renew my strength, 
and as for me, I feel that my good Savior calls 
me. I am going to be reunited to my good 
brother, who died fifty-two years ago for the 
Gospel; I am going to see again all those friends 
who have passed one after another from this 
sinful world to the glories of paradise. It seems 
to me that I see them counting their number 
and asking why I am not with them. 

“Alas! very dear and honored pastor, am I 
worthy to join them? I have suffered formerly 
with joy for the name of Jesus Christ, and he 
knows that if I have prayed in that time that 
my prison might be opened, it was not without 
adding, as he did in his sufferings, ‘ Not my will 
but thine be done.’ But the wicked have done 
me another evil than that of keeping me so 
long within their bolted doors. This world, to 
which they have restored me after depriving 
me of it thirty-eight years, has become too 
dear; my poor heart is not satisfied with this 
vain and terrestrial resurrection. 1 love the 
beautiful sun whose rays were pale when they 
reached the tower; I love these chestnut-trees 
which saw me when a young girl, and have 
not seen me again till I am so old; I love the 
birds which fly and seem to say to me, ‘Thou 
art free also!’ I love the clouds that float, the 
wind that blows, the rain of the good God that 
waters my little field; I love the Summer that 
warms me; I love the Winter that keeps me 
near my poor hearth. It was frozen nearly 
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forty years; it seems every day to bid me 
welcome. ‘ What would you have? 
They have deprived me of a great half of my 
years. In vain I think of the flowers of para- 
dise, and of the purer sun and of eternal 
youth; the poor old woman allows herself still 
to be allured by the rays, the flowers, the 
smiles of this earth. I have recommenced my 
life where I left it. Captivity has only ripened 
the half of my soul; six years of liberty have 
not quenched the thirst of the other. Then 
pray the good God that he may pardon me. 

“But I myself pray that He will put one 
thing in your heart. Dare I say it, 
that thing? I will say it. You came to see 
me, at the peril of your life, in that tower of 
Aigues-Mortes; in the name of God, come to 
see me in my poor village, and on this bed 
which I am never to leave! I know that 1 
would die more contentedly, and that death 
would seem to me easier. You would speak to 
me of my blessed time, which was also yours. 
You would put again between the world and 
me the thick walls of this tower, and I should 
be obliged, as then, to raise the eyes and to 
see only the heavens, 

“T always intended to goand see you. I have 
delayed it too long. I am now incapable, and 
the end comes. There is here a lady very 
charitable and very good, who speaks to me 
often of you. But still it is not you, and I 
have only the greater wish to see you. It is a 
great journey to ask at your age, and you have 
so much to do, for they tell me it is you who 
do every thing. But I am the last of the 
pioneers of the desert; I am the sister of your 
holy predecessor, one of those who showed you 
how to die. Pay him your debt, come aid his 
poor sister to die. She will bless you for it 
before God. 

“ Adieu, very dear and venerated pastor. If 
you can not come, this adieu is my last in this 
world, and then au revoir! Marre Duranp.” 

“T will go,” said the pastor. “Poor Mario! 
I will go.” 

And he felt that he had need, he himself also, 
to relearn not to hold on to life. Like the 
prisoner of Aigues-Mortes, the wicked had de- 
prived him of a good portion of his years, for 
it is not living, in the common sense of the 
word, to have one’s life in continual jeopardy. 
Now he saw himself entangled with all the 
ties of earth. His position, his influence, the 
success of his sons, the house that he had built, 
the peaceable and glorious fireside by which he 
could at last seat himself, all this concurred to 
seduce him as a man, to affright him as a 
Christian. He would go then; he would go to 





see die the sister of his former colleague. He 
would try to learn for himself what he would 
teach to the dying. 

On the morrow he departed. But he never 
needed more humility than when traversing this 
country, the witness of his labors, and all full 
of his memory. Every village, every field, 
every tree was linked with some adventure, with 
some glory. Others also recalled them to him. 
As soon as he was recognized, a crowd gathered 
on every side, and his march was a triumph. 
He wished, then, not to enter the village till 
night, and he went, while waiting, to revisit a 
place famous in the history of the country. 
Meetings were held there for a long time; he 
had himself often officiated there. 

All the love that a pious man can have for 
the church near which he was born, and which 
has become for him the central point of the 
country, the Protestants, deprived of churches, 
felt for these places sanctified by their prayers. 
Have you seen this old engraving that many 
among them keep as a holy relic, and not only 
in France, but in all Europe? It is, as a work 
of art, below mediocrity. These few persons 
can give no idea of the dense crowds of the 
desert. But it is the desert nevertheless, and 
the pastor who is there in the pulpit is, per- 
haps, Rabaut. The Protestants of Nismes 
know the place; they will conduct you to it if 
you wish. It is that which they call the Echo. 
There, between two rocks, is formed a vast in- 
closure almost protected from the burning rays 
of the sun. It is the Church of Summer. Not 
far from that you will see the Church of Win- 
ter. They loved their ease, those persecuted 
ones, did they not? But the Church of Winter 
had no roof but the blue vault above. They 
merely sought a place less damp, less cold, and, 
above all, sheltered from the north wind—terri- 
ble in those countries. It was on the slope of 
a hill near the Cadereau—a strong torrent which 
runs beside the road to Alais, This vast am- 
phitheater is called the Hermitage. It is fur- 
nished with stone seats, raised one above another 
like an ancient amphitheater. Near by is a 
country house belonging to a Protestant family, 
where the elders repaired at the close of the 
service to count the pence of the poor. 

But all that—the Hermitage, the Echo, that 
was already toleration, these two places in 
the vicinity of the town—could only be adopted 
in a permanent manner near the end of the 
reign of Louis XV. If, then, they yet say 
any thing, what ought to be said by the true 
desert—the desert of martyrs to those who had 
seen its solemnities and its terrors. 

Rabaut had left his horse at the entrance of 
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the little valley which formed the Church of 
Summer. He penetrated it slowly, his head 
bowed as if he feared to evoke too many 
memories in looking around him. It was not 
the first time that he was overtaken by wonder 
at what he had formerly dared to do, like the 
soldier, all astonished the day after the battle 
at what he had done under the fire of the 
enemy. It was there that a few days after the 
death of Calos and of Rochette he had replied 
to the defiance of the persecutors in consecra- 
ting his son to the same ministry that their 
executioners believed extinguished. It was not 
far from there that he was near being taken in 
1756 by soldiers in ambush on his route. Thus, 
in similar places, it was not only the recollec- 
tions that presented themselves to his mind; 
God who had saved him became to him as visi- 
ble, and he felt himself there as nearer his re- 
gard, as more under his hand. 

He cast a last look on the inclosure, as if to 
call it to witness that he had traversed this 
country without being touched by its impuri- 
ties, and he went without stopping to the 
village. 

It had fallen in ruins, the house of the poor 
Marie Durand. Several parts of it were unin- 
habitable. They had only repaired a kitchen 
and a bed-room,. but it was luxury for the pris- 
oner of Aigues-Mortes. 

It was almost night. The pastor entered 
without knocking. In the kitchen, nobody; in 
the bed-room, by the side of the bed, a woman, 
who rose quickly, but whose features were not 
visible in the darkness. On the bed the dying 
woman. She slept peaceably, one hand on her 
bosom, the other on the Bible, opened, without 
doubt, where one had just read a chapter to 
her. 

The pastor took this hand and kept it a long 
time in his own, his eyes fixed on the pale face 
that one could scarcely distinguish from the 
pillow. He was not of those whom the habit- 
ual sight of the dying renders unfeeling. If 
Marie had not been the prisoner of Aigues- 
Mortes, he would still have listened with emo- 
tion to the sound of those feeble sighs of which 
each one might be the last. 

Opposite him was standing almost immovable 
the person who had risen at his entrance. 
Once or twice he thought he heard a stifled 
sob. But his attention was wholly given to 
the dying. 

“ How happy is she!” said he. 

“Yes, very happy,” murmured the young girl, 
sobbing. 

He recognized the voice. 
Marie de Clavigny. 


It was that of 





; himself. 
| look indicated nothing. Intelligence had quit- 
| ted her senses. 


“It is you,” said he. 

“It is me.” 

“ Poor child!” 

He added nothing. One only heard the same 
imperceptible breath. 

Some moments after—“ Happy, happy,” re- 
peated Marie de Clavigny. 

“She is not happy to die,” said the pastor, 
“but to have lived faithful.” 

She seemed in this moment to murmur some 
words. 

“Has she slept long?” he asked. 

“She has been drowsy all the day. 
received her letter?” 

“Fen” 

“She gave to the writing it all her remain- 
ing strength. She nearly expired an hour 
after.” 

“Has she spoken of me?” 

“Whenever she is awake, and in sleeping, 
also. She then thinks you near her. Listen, 
she names you, I believe.” 

They began to distinguish some words. 

“T knew well—that he would come. Thanks. 
Who is that says, then, that he—that he would 
not come? He js there—come and see him. 
How old he has grown! He has grown old in 
the service of his Master. And me, also—poor 
woman. He says that the good God waits for 
me. Yes—yes—” 

Rabaut had said nothing. He believed, not- 
withstanding, that she vaguely perceived his 
presence. She continued. Her voice became 
weaker but more distinct. 

“You have not seen him—you—others—in 
his good time. I remember it. It was in 
’60—or 62. How we waited for him in that 
tower! And then he gave us all the holy com- 
munion. And the aged Anne Gaussaint, who 
repeated the holy song of Simon— 


You have 


‘Let me now, Lord, 
Depart in peace,’ 


and the Lord heard her. She died while he 
was there. I wish to die like her. Who is it 
that says that it is not he who is there? I 


tell you that it is he. He looks at me. He 
holds my hand.” 
“Yes, yes, it is I,” said the pastor. “It is 


I, Marie. Look at me—speak to me.” 

She slowly opened*her eyes, and by the light 
of a lamp that had just been lighted she fixed 
on him a dull, immovable look. In vain he 
bent toward her, called her by name, named 
Her eyes remained fixed, and her 


But as soon as the eyes were again closed 
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memory and life reappeared. There was some- 
thing fearful in this mysterious communication 
that ears and eyes interrupted instead of aiding. 
Rabaut was absent and present, invisible and 
visible. This hand of which the dying woman 
spoke was his, and was not his, since any other 
hand produced the same illusion. Absent he 
existed, and present he existed not. 

He made no further attempt to reawaken 
this benumbed intelligence that came to life 
again so warmly in the heart. He thanked 
God for having so well provided beforehand for 
the consolation of the last moments of the poor 
woman, so that if he had arrived too late, she 
should die in some sort in his arms, He gath- 
ered piously the last testimonies of her faith, 
of her ardent love for her Savior and her God. 
He saw the soul delivering itself by degrees 
from all the bondage of the body, and trying 
to depart for another country. 

Notwithstanding his precautions not to be 
recognized, they had seen him enter, and all the 
village knew it. Some persons had glided into 
the room. Others had followed, then others. 
The kitchen was filled; a door communicating 
with the barn was opened softly, and one could 
see fifty people in the barn. All the village at 
length had repaired to the house. 

And the voice of the dying woman, weak as 
it was, still rose from time to time above the 
imperceptible stir of this crowd, which held its 
breath, and those who stood nearest caught 
several words. 

“T am going. Adieu. Tell me yet once 
more that God is good—that Jesus Christ died 
for me. Where is my Bible? Ah, there it is. 
I feel it. Will no one read it to me any more. 
Open it, then. But it is open. Read.” 

He took the Bible, and on the same page 
that he found open he read: 

“Now a certain man was sick, named Laza- 
rus, of Bethany, the town of Mary and her 
sister Martha. It was that Mary which anoint- 
ed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick. 
Therefore his sister sent unto him saying, Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” 

They perceived some intelligence on the im- 
movable face. The eyes tried to open. 

“ When Jesus heard that, he said, This sick- 
ness is not unto death, but for the glory of 
God, that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby. Now, Jesus loved Martha and her 
sister Mary, and Lazarus. When he had heard, 
therefore, that he was sick, he abode two days 
still in the same place where he was.” 

The eyes were wide open; it was evident 
that the sick woman listened and understood; 




















only she did not seem to be occupied with the 
reader. She looked at him without seeing him. 
He continued then. The features, the expres- 
sion brightened. He came to the middle of the 
narrative. 

“Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection 
and the life; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live. And whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 
Believest thou this?” 

“Yes,” interrupted the dying woman. 

“And Martha said to him, Yea, Lord, I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.” 

And she repeated—“ The Christ, the Son of 
God, which should come into the world.” 

She was present in the ardor of her faith at 
the scenes of Bethany; she approached with 
the Master this tomb that was going to give 
up its prey. 

But when the pastor came to this word, 
“Lazarus, come forth,” she cast her eyes vivid- 
ly upon him. This word had fully awakened 
her. She had recognized the voice, she recog- 
nized the man. A feeble cry escaped her lips. 
She joined her hands, raised her eyes toward 
heaven—and expired. 


—_~ooSoo— 


SPIRIT WHISPERS. 


BY MISS MARIA JOYCE. 


WEEP not over me when my spirit is free, 
And earth’s fetters bind me no longer, 

For my love shall not fade, 

Though low I am laid, 
But in heaven shall live and grow stronger. 


I'd not have thee weep, though I’m only asleep, 
’Neath the coffin-lid just as you laid me; 

And love's flowers bloom 

O’er my early tomb, 
And the leaves of the green willow shade me. 


I'd not have thee mourn, for I’ve only gone home, 
To meet those with whom I have parted; 

And I've found them all here 

In this heavenly sphere, 
And I grieve but that you ’re broken hearted. 


I am free from all harm, free from death’s dread alarm 
That came our fond hearts to sever; 

I am free, I am free, 

And will watch over thee, 
Till here we ’re united forever. 


And when thou art lone, a long-lost tone 
Shall come from heaven to cheer thee, 
Breathing forth soft and low, 
And then thou shalt know 
That my spirit is hovering near thee. 
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POETRY AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 





BY REV. T. M. GRIFFITH. 





DGAR A. POE defines poetry as the “rhyth- 
mical creation of beauty.” The highest ob- 
ject of pure, essential poetry could not be more 
aptly expressed ; beauty is its essence and its aim; 
though, as an expression of the meaning gener- 
ally received, the uncouth definition of Whately 
may be more accurate, that it is “elegant and 
decorated language, in meter, expressing such 
and such thoughts.” Poets have been most 
successful as they have realized the highest 
conception of poetic beauty. The productions 
that have universally been pronounced true 
poetry are marked by something more than 
passion and meter. Such definitions as “ emo- 
tional thought expressed in metrical language,” 
or, “that mode of expression by which inten- 
sity of feeling is conveyed,” or, “thought on 
fire,” or, 
“A burst of feeling, warm and wild, 
From nature’s own impassioned child,” 


might, correctly enough, be applied to a speech 
of Patrick Henry, or a sermon by Saurin, or 
Robert Hall, save only in the form of language. 
In an accommodated and general sense, meter 
alone is poetry; but its highest ideal can only 
be found in the beautiful productions of crea- 
tive imagination, clothed in harmonious num- 
bers. We propose, in this paper, to illustrate 
the position we have assumed, by examples 
from the poets themselves rather than to prove 
it by any labored analysis and argument. 

Many a traveler has been stirred and inspired 
at sight of the magnificent scenery about Mont 
Blanc. If passion alone were needed, how many 
could have written poetry amid such scenes! 
Coleridge was not more moved than others, but 
he caught the true poetic inspiration; and there, 
in the Vale of Chamouni, in presence of the 
awful mount, while he 


“Worshiped the Invisible alone,” 


not only was his heart moved, but his fancy 
painted and sang, and imagination disclosed the 
higher glories of the ideal world. Others saw 
not the glory, heard not the song. Some would 
be struck with terror, or awed with reverence, 
while witnessing an Alpine storm, but Byron 
caught the poetry of the scene; he, too, was 
impressed with the wondrous power of “night, 
and storm, and darkness,” but he alone could 
see how “lovely” was their strength; he could 
stand exulting amid “the glee of the loud hills,” 
and long to be “a portion of the tempest,” a 
sharer in its “fierce and far delight.” An 





American traveler and poet, with similar spirit, 
and strains scarcely less fervid and joyous, sang 
the wild beauty of mountain scenery in this 
stirring sonnet: 


“O deep, exulting freedom of the hills! 
. . . O, speeding streams, 

That foam and thunder from the cliffs below! 

O, slippery brinks and solitudes of snow, 
And granite bleakness, where the vulture screams! 
O, stormy pines, that wrestle with the break 

Of every tempest, sharp and icy horns, 

And hoary glaciers, sparkling in the morns, 
And broad, dim wonders of the world beneath! 
I summon you, and 'mid the glare which fills 
The noisy mart, my spirit walks the hills.” , 


There are two classes of poetic beauty found 
in the contemplation of nature: one is the actual, 
which only the eye of imagination can discover; 
the other is formed out of the actual, and only 
the power of imagination can reach it and dis- 
close it. Of the latter class, we present a speci- 
men from Keats—which, because it is too ex- 
quisite to mar, we give entire: 


“Now Morning from her orient chamber came, 
And her first footstep touched a verdant hill, 
Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 
Silvering the untainted gushes of its rill; 
Which, pure from mossy beds, did down distill, 
And, after parting beds of simple flowers, 
By many streams a little lake did fill, 
Which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 
And, in its middle space, a sky that never lowers. 


There the kingfisher saw his plumage bright 
Vying with fish of brilliant dye below, 

Whose silken fins’ and golden scales’ light 
Cast upward, through the waves, a ruby glow; 

There saw the swan his neck of arched snow, 
And oared himself along with majesty— 

Sparkled his jetty eyes—his feet did show 
Beneath the waves like Afric’s ebony, 

And on his back a fay reclined voluptuously. 


Ah! could I tell the wonders of an isle 
That in that fairest lake had placed been, 
I could e’en Dido of her griefs beguile, 
Or rob from aged Lear his bitter teen— 
For sure so fair a place was never seen, 
Of all that ever charmed romantic eye; 
It seemed an emerald in the silver sheen 
Of the bright waters—or, as when on high, 
Through clouds of fleecy white, laughs the cerulean sky. 


And all around it dipped luxuriantly 

Slopings of verdure through the glossy tide, 
Which, as it were in gentle amity, 

Rippled delighted up the flowery side, 
As if to glean the ruddy tears it tried, 

Which fell profusely from the rose-tree stem; 
Haply it was the workings of its pride, 

In strife to throw upon the shore a gem 

Outvying all the buds in Flora’s diadem.” 


An ancient philosopher describes a poem as “a 
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speaking picture.” The above is a picture—a 
piece of word-painting. Only a creative imag- 
ination could have called it into being. 

But there is a beauty of sentiment of a still 
higher style than that found in the works of 
nature. The world of ideals and conceptions is 
vaster than the world of matter, and far more 
populous with busy life. For him who there 
ascends, there lie extended whole continents of 
thought; treasures of intellect more precious 
than the gold of Ophir are all his own; pros- 
pects of loveliness far surpassing those of earth 
stretch away before his enraptured vision. Yet 
even this world of sentiment has not a beauty 
all its own, for it is evolved, and filled with 
resources, from the world below. Earth-born 
thoughts and scenes are here transformed to 
objects of celestial beauty : 

“As exhalations rise to upper air, 
And turn to sunbright glories there.” 

In history, precept teaches by example; but in 
poetry, truth speaks through ideals. Imagina- 
tion can produce far higher conceptions of love- 
liness than the world of sense can give. Hence, 
the poet presents the images that throng the 
ideal world, and points to them for utterances 
of truth. He portrays the beauty of unassum- 
ing worth, the deformity of vice, and the treach- 
ery and selfishness of the human heart, in char- 
acters that breathe and act; these speak more 
effectually than tomes of unattractive precept. 

Shakspeare was perfect master of imaginative 
beauty. His page, like the floor of heaven, 

“Ts deep inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 


For him. imagination disclosed her richest treas- 
ures and brightest visions. In the fairy scenes 
of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” in the del- 
icate creation of an “Ariel,” doing the enchant- 
er’s bidding; in the fair conception of a “Ju- 
liet,” with face that shamed the moon, whose 
“eye in heaven” 
“ Would through the airy regions stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night;” 
we recognize a higher style of beauty than 
earth affords. When a “Portia” and “Cor- 
delia” appear, they stand acknowledged as 
models of gentleness and grace; while a re- 
morseless “Shylock” and revengeful “ Richard” 
exhibit the shame of vice. Villainy could 
scarcely appear more shocking than when old 
“King Lear” stands in his poverty and woe, 
amid the roaring of the storm, and welcomes 
the raging elements as mild and harmless com- 
pared with his ungrateful offspring. Would we 
see the highest embodiment of manhood? The 
poet takes the isolated graces that adorn real 
life, and combines them into one grand, harmo- 


nious conception; there it exists, the standard 
of true greatness: 

“A combination and a form indeed, 

Where Deity doth seem to set its seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 
And so the possessor of this wondrous power - 
gathers around him the bright forms of his ideal 
realm. His dwelling is the palace “ Beautiful,” 
where Science has reared her massive pillars, 
and Poesy wreathed her never-fading flowers. 

Milton seemed to stand like John of Patmos, 
when he heard “every creature which is in 
heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea,” ascribing glory and 
blessing unto God. How sublime his utter- 
ances! How rich the tide of melody that 
rushed impetuous from his harp!. What glori- 
ous revealings did the eye of fancy behold, 
though the eye of sense looked only upon 
darkness ! 

It is interesting to notice the variety of 
sources from which is brought out this poetic 
conception of the beautiful. Milton found it 
amid the sublimity and awful grandeurs of the 
eternal world; and Shakspeare produced it in 
his ideals of human character. Homer and 
Virgil sought for it in the stirring life of battle, 
and in the varied and vivid appearances of the 
supernatural. Dante, even in the tragic scenes 
of hell, discloses it; for he knew what would 
be intolerable woe to spirits lost, would be, by 
contrast, in the minds of the hopeful and happy 
subjects of probation, transformed into a kind 
of sad and terrible beauty. For instance, who 
can read without a shudder that fearful “In- 
scription over the Gate of Hell,” and yet what 
mind can fail to perceive a charm in all its 
terrible solemnity ? 

“Througi me you pass into the city of woe; 

Through me you pass into eternal pain; 
Through me, among the people lost for aye, 


All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 


Spencer, in his “Fairy Queen,” uses the same 
source of poetic power; thus, in his description 
of the “Cave of Despair:” 


“Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave, 
That still for carrion carcasses doth crave; 
On top whereof aye dwelt the ghastly owl, 
Shricking his baleful note, which ever drave 
Far from that haunt all other cheerful fowl; 
And all about it wandering ghosts did wail and howl.” 


It is strange that poets have often sung most — 
sweetly when scenes of sadness were the sub- 
jects of their song. In that vein of melan- 
choly which can be traced in human life amid 
all its elements of joy, they have found some 
‘of their purest and richest inspirations. How 
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often, while the harp of the minstrel has been 
yielding its tender and mournful strains, that 
spoke of sad vicissitudes, and sorrows, and 
melancholy ruins, has every: listener been 
thrilled with mingled pity and delight! What 
a beautiful pathos, for instance, is in the con- 
ception of the “Peri at the Gate of Paradise,” 
singing of its former happy home! 
“*How happy!’ exclaimed this child of air, 
‘Are the holy spirits that wander there, 

’Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One blossom of heaven outblooms them all. 


Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 
One minute of heaven is worth them all.’” 


The same element is found in Burns’s tender 
and touching ballads. In the “ Banks o’ Doon,” 
it is the mournful contrast of nature blooming 
“sae fresh and fair,” and the “little birds” 
singing so merrily “through the flowery lawn,” 
with the melancholy of the poet’s own soul, 
“sae weary, fu’ o’ care.” In his lines to “ Mary 
in Heaven,” it is the mingling of present woes 
with memories of a happy past, when, by the 
“winding Ayr,” that “ gurgling kissed his peb- 
bled shore,” and in the “ wild woods, thickening, 
green,” while 
“The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray,” 


they “met, to live one day of parting love.” 
Hood, in his “ Bridge of Sighs,” has the same 
tenderness and pathos. Here is a gem of his 
worthy to be placed with any we have yet re- 
ferred to: 
“We watched her breathing through the night, her 
breathing soft and low, 
As in: her breast the wave of life kept heaving to 
and fro— 
So silently we seemed to speak, so slowly moved 
about, 
As we had lent her half our pewer to eke her living 
out. 
“Our very hopes belied eur fears, our fears our hopes 
belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, and sleeping 
when she died; 
For when the morn came dim and sad, and chill 
with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had another morn 
than ours.” 


Sometimes poetic beauty is found in the mys- 
terious—as in Poe’s “Raven,” or Coleridge’s 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” In the latter 
the mind seems to be walking in an unearthly 
realm, or sailing a silent, mysterious, spiritual 
sea. The startling sights and sounds, the still- 





ness and solitude, the mingling of life and 
death, all tend to keep up the delusion and the 
charm. Sometimes this principle is found in 
the stirring and exciting—that which expresses 
exultation and triamph—as in Scott’s “ Pibroch 
of Donald Dhu,” or Halleck’s “ Marco Bozzar- 
is,” or Henry Kirke White’s “Star of Bethle- 
hem.” Sometimes we see it in the pensive and 
contemplative—as in Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” or 
in “The Deserted Village,” or “Elegy in a 
Country Church-Yard,” or “Night Thoughts.” 
Sometimes it is a pleasing and lovely simplicity 
that charms—as in the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” or Goldsmith’s “Hermit,” or Longfel- 
low’s “Children of the Lord’s Supper.” Again, 
it may be in the apt and forcible expression of 
truth—though the true only becomes poetical 
when it has the added charm of rhythmical 
beauty. Such a sentiment as, 
“They also serve who only stand and wait,” 


is a beautiful truth, worthy of being expressed 
in the language of poetry; but it is poetry not 
because it is ¢rue, but because it is beautiful. 
Either the sentiment in itself, or the harmoni- 
ous numbers in which it is conveyed, must 
have the stamp of beauty; for truth, in the 
abstract, enters not into the province of pure, 
exalted poetry. Notice, in the following lines 
of Scott, how a beautiful sentiment may be 
made to sparkle and glow in the light of poet- 
ical expression : 
“In peace love tunes the shepherd's reed; 

In war he mounts the warrior’s steed; 

In halls in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets dances on the green ; 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above, 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 


ccomce 


SPRING HAS COME. 





BY MBS. M. A. BIGELOW. 





Sprina has come again 
With its clear blue sky 
And its gentle winds 
Moaning slowly by; 
With its buds and flowers 
Opening at our feet, 
And its pearly showers 
Falling still and sweet. 
Spring has come again, 
And my song shall rise 
With the woodland strain 
To those sunny skies; 
And when free from earth 
I shall spread my wing 
Where the light breaks forth 
In an endless Spring. 
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BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 





DEBRIS OF THE ALPS. 

OR thirty days I have been in the Switzerland 

Mountain. If my visions have been less di- 
vine than those of the founder of - the priestly 
order, they have not been without signs of that 
“Presence that moves through all things.” Com- 
ing down from it to the habitations, and, alas! 
to the idolatries of the great Italian multitudes, 
one must rejoice that he can bring with him some 
memorials of “the visitations of the living God” 
which he has enjoyed in these aerial tabernacles, 
to sustain his soul amid the depravations, of 
man. 

A few of our many experiences may serve as 
specimens of them all. I shall here give them 
to you in their rough state, the sharpening and 
polishing must be done by your artistic minds. 
They shall be of the three classes into which the 
scenery arranges itself—a pass, a lake, a mount- 
ain. First, a pass. 


THE PASS OF THE GEMMI. 


There are three kinds of passes in the Alps. 
Those that have been built up into carriage roads 
to Italy, those that are paths of lesser communi- 
cation between portions of the country, and those 
that are trackless routes among glaciers and prec- 
ipices, traversed only by adventurous explorers of 
the mountains. These all have one point in 
common ; they are winding paths between inac- 
cessible summits. The first class is small. But 
three or four carriage routes pass over the Alps, 
of which the most famous is the Simplon, built 
by Napoleon to unite his conquered Italian prov- 
inces with his capitol. The second class is the 
most numerous, and the one from which the 
usual experiences of Alpine travelers are chiefly 
drawn. It has two grand divisions—those paths 
which are lines of internal travel between centers 
of population, and those that are chiefly used by 
visitors to get points of observation. For in- 
stance, the pass over the Wengern Alps is of 
but slight advantage to the natives, but a great 
benefit to spectators of the Jung Frau; while 
that of the Grimsel is a great line of internal 
communication between St. Gothard and Myrin- 
gen—distant sections of the country. 

The pass of the Gemmi is of this last sort. It 
is the short cut from Berne to the Valley of the 
Rhone, and so to Italy. A mountain climb of 
six hours saves a tour of two hundred miles. 
Its peculiar attractions consist more in itself than 
in the scenery through which it goes, though 
this scenery, or a portion of the route, is strangely 





magnificent. There is no pass which surpasses 
it, or equals it in its triumphs over seeming im- 
possibilities. Starting from Kandersteg we move 
up the usual winding path—wide enough for a 
couple of mules to pass each other—amid ordi- 
nary Alpine scenery. The columnar character 
of the range already appears. Immense cylin- 
ders rise up from the valleys beneath and cap the 
clouds above. About two hours up a little glen 
opens on our left—an irregular plain of a score 
or two of acres, from on every side of which 
great mountains soar up. It is a very curious 
conformation. Not less than six or eight of 
these giants rise out of the tiny valley. It looks 
as if it was a mountain—a sort of “ King’s Seat,” 
such as we saw on the Rhine. Far up over them 
all rises out of green sods enormous round piles 
of towers and battlements, which seems impossi- 
ble to have been shapen but by man’s device. 
It is a great Windsor Castle overlooking the sub- 
jacent gathering of mountains in council, as lit- 
tle Windsor Castle did the plain of Runnymede 
and the barons who met there. Above these, on 
the opposite shoulder, sweeps far higher than the 
fortress a watch-tower of snow. The picture was 
very striking. The road passes on through the 
usual wild scenery of the high Alps, enters the 
summit of the pass—a gloomy hollow with a 
gloomy lake in its center, and crumbling mount- 
ains of black shale standing around it. Some of 
them are fantastically perched on bases which 
the torrents have made smaller than the super--* 
incumbent masses. The whole scene is one of 
grotesque desolation. At its close we come sud- 
denly to the great feature of the pass. You 
stand on the brink of a precipice four thousand 
feet high, and seven thousand feet above the sea. 
It is so steep that you can almost drop a plumb 
line from the top to the bottom. How one is to 
get down, except by such a line, is the question, 
and that line of descent would be more rapid 
than agreeable. At the bottom are green fields 
and a gay little hamlet with great hotels, mak- 
ing it look as well as feel large. On either side 
the gorge in which these fields and houses nes- 
tle, rises as steep and almost as smooth as the 
walls of a house. It is two miles in width and 
ten in length. At the extremity a little of the 
Valley of the Rhone is seen at right angles with 
the one beneath us, and out of and beyond it 
appear the Penine Alps—a wonderful sea of 
crested billows—peaks upon peaks, white as the 
foam out of which Aphrodite sprang. They are 
of various hights and shapes, though chiefest in 
terror was the enormous hammer of the Mat- 
terhom, and in symmetry the smooth pyramid 
of Monta Rosa. 


Buch is the panorama of this spot. Hours 
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could not exhaust its beauty and sublimity. A 
glacier within a few rods of your right hand, 
the intense wildness and barrenness of ail the 
adjacent landscape, the fertility and tender love- 
liness of the valley—the cathedral walls inclos- 
ing it—the wild white waves that lie close 
against the sky in the distant horizon—these 
are the pigments—the picture you must paint 
yourself. If you are a Turner you can feebly 
approach the divine reality. If not, you must 
wait for the open vision, and then set a seal 
upon your lips. 

But the eyes can not have their way all the 
time. The mouth and its dependencies begin to 
cry aloud. So we must fain reach yonder hotel. 
It seems as if a light spring would land you at 
its door. Yet two hours of hard running down- 
hill will be required of you before you touch 
its hospitable steps. The path down this mount- 
ain is the greatest specimen of road-making that 
there is in Switzerland, and so perforce in the 
world. The path can not be seen at the top, 
nor at the bottom, nor in most of the way, ex- 
eept for the half a dozen rods before and behind 
you. Neither can you see how it is possible to 
get a path in edgewise, or any other wise, 
among the cliffs. It is often blown out of the 
face of the rock, so that wé walk on a shelf of 
the mountain with a roof of the same over us— 
a space of three feet wide and eight feet high 
cut into the surface, wound round like a screw. 
Sometimes the upper turn of the screw is thrown 
out by slight projections of the precipice beyond 
the lower, and men and mules are thus march- 
ing over each others’ heads. At many places 
you can cast your eyes down enormous ravines 
thousands of feet beneath you. But you must 
be careful that the rest of the body does not 
follow the eyes in the facilis descensus. Two 
hours of the exciting work brings us to its base, 
and we look up only to be amazed at the thought 
that we ever came down. From the valley the 
peculiar structure of the mountains is better 
seen. They are simply gigantic semi-cylinders. 
They have nothing of the ordinary look of 
mountains; but, as one of the party remarked, 
they strikingly resemble the buttresses of a cath- 
edral. On the outer walls of a temple five miles 
long, and otherwise proportionate, build up close 
together round-edged projections; put them so 
near to each other that at a little distance one 
could only see the waving outline of their 
edges, and you get a faint idea of the majesty 
and mystery of the walls of Leukerbad. It took 
six years to cut out the path, and nothing but 
the fact of its being on the high road from 
France to Italy would have warranted the 
outlay. 





On the top of the mountain, on the east side 
of the valley, are some chalets, to which the 
inhabitants ascend by ladder. The mouth gets 
gratified and the eyes are entertained with the 
odd sight of men and women sitting up to their 
chin in square vats full of water, with little 
boards floating before them, on which are books, 
or refreshments, or some other means of relief 
for body or mind. For this Leukerbad is a 
watering-place, and the mode of administering 
the water is by soaking. They sit here for 
eight or ten hours every day. The room is 
very hot, but the waters are of ordinary tem- 
perature. It was very funny to see the doors 
open from the dressing-rooms into these ponds 
twenty feet square, and ladies or gentlemen 
come waddling in up to their necks in water, 
pushing before them their bits of boards. They 
seemed to enjoy. the sport, and chatted away as 
merry as if in a parlor, or as if they were a 
company of mermen and mermaids, which they 
not slightly resembled. 

The walk down the Valley of Leukerbad to 
that of the Rhone, reveals the conformation 
which is concluded at the cathedral walls above. 
It is a sublime uplift of stratified cliffs of lime- 
stone. On the one side it is smooth and treeless; 
on the other, owing to the passage of the river 
near it, the precipice is more sloping, and hence 
allows a footing for grass and forests. On the 
former side, where it joins the Rhone’s valley, 
the Swiss held the French at bay for many 
days, by rolling stones and rocks down upon 
them—the only path into the valley then being 
along the face of that mountain. 

Such is the Gemmi Pass, generally considered 
the most remarkable among the Alps. It is 
surpassed by the Grimsel in awfulness, and by 
the Great Scheideck and Wevgen Alps by the 
grand views of near mountains; but it has its 
own excellences, and in them is unequaled. 
Every tourist in these mountains should make 
their acquaintance. 

Another pass, less interesting physically but 
far mcre so humanly, is that of 


ST. BERNARD. 


I sat at the breakfast-table of the Hotel Grand 
Maison du Post, at Martigny, on the very rainy 
morning of the 28th August, debating whether 
or not I should walk ten hours up hill that day 
to see the famous hospice of St. Bernard, with its 
dogs, its monks and morgue, and what not. I 
was half sick and more than half tired of Alpine 
sights and climbings, and I had many suspicions 
that the whistle would be paid very dear for at 
the twenty hours’ walk which it demanded. For 
lcould not join it to my route farther on, but 
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must imitate the famous general—not M’Clellan, 
of course not—who marched up the hill and then 
marched down again. The two voices in me 
held a very vigorous discussion, though less poet- 
ically and on less vital themes than did those of 
Tennyson. One said, “ You are a fool if you go 
wading up there through the mud and rain to see 
an old building and half a dozen dogs.” 

The other retorted, “If you don’t go they ’ll 
call you a fool when you get home, for being 
within a day of the famous hospice, which, for a 
thousand‘ years and over, has had a place in 
history, and yet was too lazy to go and see it.” 

“But,” said No. 1, “you ’ll get sick if you 
undertake it.” 

“Ah,” retorted No. 2, “then that’s just the 
place to go to test the reputation of the house 
completely. Besides, if you are never going to 
risk any thing for fear of getting sick, you might 
as well give up and go home at once.” 

“Well,” replied No. 1, very dolefully, “you 
have got to go all alone. Wordsworth’s solitary 
staid indoors in wet weather. ’T will be gloomy 
enough to march up there without any guide, 
philosopher, or friend. Even St. Bernard had 
his dog.” 

“But,” says No. 2, “it is gloomier indoors 
alone on a wet day, with no books to read and 
nobody to talk to, doing nothing, than it is to 
be walking, though alone; that is work, and so 
far is a relief. Besides, you ’ve agreed to meet 
a company of American friends there to-night, 
and so you ’ll have your reward at the end of 
the road, which you will lose if you stay here. 
Besides, you remember that Dr. Cheever says, in 
his travels, that if you have any desire to see a 
place, be sure that you gratify it, otherwise it 
will trouble you forever after. 

“But,” exclaims No. 1, “if you are going to 
see every thing of which you ’ve heard, your 
journey must cover years instead of months. 
As well ask a man to read all the books in the 
Bodleian. You must make selection of sights 
as of every thing else.” 

“Think of Napoleon,” cries No.2. “Think of 
yourself rather. Napoleon was a boy, a general, 
a Frenchman. Not so you.” 

So the fight raged till the last moment when 
it was possible to start and reach there before 
nightfall arrived. Then the will, being of the 
true Methodist pattern and utterly independent 
of all these conflicting motives, silenced the tu- 
mult and solidified chaos into order and action 
by uttering the simple command, “ Go.” 
went. 

Will some of our Calvinistic friends tell us 
what is this third something that changes rock 
to gem, water to crystal, coal to diamond, and 


And I | 





milk to butter. They are fond of defending 
their notions of the relation of the will to mo- 
tive by the analogies of cause and effect in the 
material world. The analogies are as much in 
our favor as theirs. If they can show how milk 
is made butter, we will show how motives be- 
come will. 

But metaphysics and St. Bernard have n’t 
much in common, though that dreary ten hours’ 
walk in mud and rain found some relief in 
these meditations on insoluble problems. The 
views were shut out by the storm; but we 
found, on our return, that but little was lost. 
It has only the more common aspects of mount- 
ain country—high hills, deep valleys, with a 
rattling river at the bottom. Half way up the 
cultivated strips of black, fresh-plowed, brown, 
green, and grain-colored earth, running up to 
the top of steep and lofty hills, gave a pleasant 
human aspect to the general desolation. The 
human habitations, whether singly or massed 
together in villages, only increased the dreari- 
ness. As I drew near the summit the clouds 
grew heavier, the sun had set, the path was 
becoming obscure, the winds, full of snow, were 
howling after me, and my feet were wet, and 
weary, and well-nigh frozen. At a tavern, four 
hours below, the landlord tried to make me take 
a guide, saying that I should certainly lose the 
way without one. But he had promised me a 
good dinner, and had broken his word so com- 
pletely in the miserable trash he had served up, 
that I would not trust him now. I found he 
was nearer right in his threatening than in his 
promises. The road ceased to be any thing but 
an obscure mule-track winding among rocks. It 
was easily traceable as long as the light lasted, 
but that was fast going out. A half an hour 
from the summit it fortunately became wider 
and better marked, but was still often only stairs 
in the rocks, and a shelf by the side of roaring 
cataracts. At last it became so dark that the 
poles which are set up near the summit to mark 
the way to the hospice could not be seen, nor the 
path twenty feet before my eyes. I began to 
pick out some more sheltered rock for my night’s 
resting-place, or to consider the propriety of hal- 
looing for help, when a great mass of solid gray 
cloud stood before me, tall and angular. I knew 
it could n’t be cloud or rock, though I had just 
mistaken a huge rock for it; and so I concluded 
it must be a human habitation, and if so, the 
hospice. It was even so, and no more grateful 
soul has entered its doors for the thousand years 
and over that it has been established than this 
one. 

So I had all the benefits of a St. Bernard sen- 
sation, except having the dogs out hunting for 
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me. That I should have had, had I only 
shouted for help; but I was not driven to that 
extremity. My welcome was most cordial. I 
was ushered into, a large room with a blazing 
fire, and a merry group around it, among whom 
my pleasant American friends. My clothes were 
changed for dry ones, a smoking dinner was 
served up, and a lively evening, with music and 
conversation, made us forget the dreary scenes 
without and the dreary experiences through 
which we had passed. In the meetings on the 
heavenly hills how easily shall we forget the 
light afflictions that have been so fearful and so 
heavy in our toilsome, stormy, lonely, dark, and 
dangerous journey thither! _ 

The hospice is an oblong stone building, three 
stories high, very plain without and within. It 
has beds for seventy or eighty, but has accom- 
modated as many as seven hundred at once. 
The scenery around is dreary in the extreme. 
A little lake that is without any beauty is on 
its southern side. The hills stand in a narrow 
amphitheater a half a mile in diameter, with 
sharp edges cutting the sky. No sign of life 
breaks up their uniform barrenness. On the 
northern side of the hospice, half a dozen rods 
from it, is a little rough stone building, like a 
small shed, with a grated aperture at each end, 
and a wall running through it near its center. 
Look into the window nearest the house and 
around the wall: you see skeletons in various 
postures. White skulls and bones lie scattered 
over the ground. This is the morgue, or dead- 
house, of which so much has been written. The 
dead bodies are put in here just as they are 
found. Being frozen, it is impossible to arrange 
them at length, and the soil forbids their burial, 
and decomposition does not demand it. Right 
opposite the window sits a skeleton with its 
-head inclined upon its breast, and its hair hang- 
ing very full and disheveled over its face. It 
is the body of a mother, whose child, a little, 
indistinguishable collection of bones, lies on the 
ground before her. It is a very painful sight, 
and recalls vividly the hour when tired nature 
gave over the struggle and she sank exhausted 
in the snow, leaning over her babe, if haply she 
may still impart to it her little remaining 
warmth. 

Another near her is in a standing posture, as 
if he “had leaned against a rock or tree, over- 
come with exertion, and Death and his brother, 
Sleep, had together embraced him. Still others 
in more painful postures stand around. There 
are not over eight or ten of this class. The 
rest are simply bones lying loosely over the floor. 
The smaller apartment on the opposite side has 
only this last class of scattered bones. Why 





they are separated I know not, though perhaps 
the hospitable monks have some good reason for it. 

The great and good dogs, white and yellow 
spotted, stroll around the halls and kitchen, 
grave as* their friends, the priests, with their 
pups, playfui as those priests were at their time 
of life. Twelve fathers live here all the year 
round; 20,000 persons pass their doors, chiefly 
in the Winter, and of the poorer classes. They 
are dressed in a neat, close-fitting, long black 
robe. They are very affable and agreeable com- 
panions. Such is the hospice of St. Bernard. 
For two thousand years, and perhaps longer, 
there has been a house of refuge and relief here. 
A temple of Jupiter stood near, and heathen 
priests here showed Christian hospitality. It is 
nearly a thousand years since St. Bernard resus- 
citated it and established it in its present char- 
acter. A half a dozen American Protestant min- 
isters around its hospitable fires, shut in by the 
tumultuous privacy of storm, discussed the ques- 
tion whether our better forms and faith could 
sustain such an institution for such a length of 
time. We found some good in the celibacy of 
the Roman priesthood. It would have been 
hardly fair for us to have done otherwise while 
thus enjoying their hospitalities. 

We walked back the next day, satisfied that 
though the whistle cost us so much, we have 
bought others at far less expense of time, toil, 
and money, that were in fact far more costly 
than the pass and hospice of great St. Bernard. 


NEGLECT OF FRIENDS. 
we a thing is human friendship! Of 


what high uses and noble worth! How 
heartfully enjoyed, and yet often ungratefully 
neglected! If a man lets his fortune go to 
waste, we call him a fool; if his character, a 
reprobate; if he repudiate the care of his wife 
or children, villain is a word not villainous 
enough for him in the common estimate; and 
yet, with all this, the neglect of a true friend is 
no term of infamy. Our other senses are per- 
fect, but as for that particular one, we want it 
altogether. If we had a watch, or gold chain, 
or purse of money, or other such toy far away 
from us, we should not be easy till we recovered 
it, or, at least, till we were assured of its contin- 
uing safety; but if a friend depart from us, at 
first, indeed, we are sensible of our loss, we la- 
ment his absence, we miss him, we regret him; 
but our regret is soon softened into acquiescence, 
our acquiescence is lost in indifference, our in- 
difference in utter forgetfulness. Such is the 
usual process, and by it does the world become 
a blank.—Self-Formation 
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LES SOUVENIBS. 


BY AMANDA T. JONES. 





Torn by the rage of the ruthless main, 
On bleak shores of Memory tossed, 
My soul is singing the old refrain, 

“ Alas! for the dead and lost!” 
Slowly pacing the wreck-strewn sands 
That border the billows of strife; 
Nothing to burden my weary hands 

But the shore-washed relics of life. 


Has Love, once darkened, no sunrise gleams 
To promise a fair new day? 
Has Autumn no glimpse through her troubled dreams 
Of the low, white lilies of May? 
Must we always dwell beneath cloudy bars 
That shut out the light’s pure waves, 
And under a holy heaven of stars 
Grieve on in a world of graves? 


Ah, graves indeed! the child who wore 
This beautiful raven curl, 
In the shade of the white-lined coffin door, 
Lay like a moon-touched pearl. 
Then my child-love strove with a new, strong dread, 
Till my sobs made the mourners weep. 
O the terrible, beautiful, tranquil dead! 
They love not—therefore they sleep! 


And this little card with the maiden’s name— 
I mind when she gave it to me; 

The morning was feeding his ruby flame, 
And we were abroad to see. 

“You will keep it,” she said; “we die so soon,” 
Then smothered a long-drawn breath; 

White was her face one shining noon, 
With the chill hoar frost of death. 


These books—O, where on the billows of thought 
Floats the student who left me these? 

He was troubled too early and overwrought 
In the surging of mental seas. 

For the boy swept on in his daring barge, 
Wherever the man could lead, 

Till his heart, overburdened and grown too large, 
Gave way and his soul was freed. 


Ay, graves !—wherever the feet may tread, 
The dust of earth’s greenest plain 

Has sprinkled the face of our buried dead, 
And drunk of the sea-salt rain. 

But sadder than death in its wormy cave— 
Ay, sadder a thousand fold!— 

Is the heart that throbs—alive in its grave— 
With anguish that can not be told. 


I know where, like clouds that are groping in night, 
Such hearts in deep solitude pine: 

O may they dissolve in the glory of light, 
Like pearls in the rarest of wine! 

Dissolving from sight in the chalice of dawn, 
Untroubled and sweetly at peace; 

O friends of my heart, though from vision withdrawn, 
My love can not waver nor cease ! 


And over the relics of olden time 
The billow of Memory flows; 


1 





A name—or a carelessly-written rhyme— 
A record—a tear-stain—a rose; 
A book with a pencil-circled line, 
To whisper of “ Love’s sweet want ;” 
Alas, that we find life’s bridal wine 
At the feast of souls so scant! 


A song, like the twilight warbling of birds, 
Wildered, and broken, and sad; 

Strange discords trouble its vague, sweet words, 
For the poet's brain was mad. 

The overflowing of thought could find 
No course through the trampled clay; 

Ah, me! for the harp of her maiden mind, 
With its melody gone astray! 


They burden my hands, these useless things 
They burden my heart like lead! 

My thoughts fly low on weary wings, 
Between the living and dead! 

Quicken, O flames, your leaping light; 
I fling to you precious food ; 

For the holocaust of my soul to-night 
Is sprinkled with tears of blood. 


Torn by the rage of the ruthless main, 
On bleak shores of Memory tossed, 

My soul is singing the old refrain, 
Alas! for the dead—and lost! 

Pacing forever the wreck-strewn sands, 
That border the billows of strife; 

With nothing to burden my weary hands, 
But the weight of my weary life! 


~ 
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I AM NOT HAPPY. 





BY MRS. J. E. AKERS. 





I am not happy; I have felt how false is all the show 

Of fawning flatterers when the star of fortune is 
aglow; 

And when the heart was aching, seen the faithless ones 
recoil, 

And leave the friend of sunny days to care and grief 
a spoil. 

I am not happy; even I have borne the bitter dart, 

Struck by a false friend’s jealous hand into my bleed- 
ing heart. 

I would not let them see my tears—perhaps they 'd joy 
to see 

Their bitter cruelty had been so great a grief to me. 


And yet I''m not unhappy; my home-life 's very 
sweet; 

I love to hear the patter of my little darling ’s feet; 

To hear my children’s joyous shout, t see their child- 
ish glee, 

And, O, I love to trust the heart that ne’er was false 
to me. 

Ah no, I'm not unhappy; and why should I repine, 

When so many blessings cluster round this heaven- 
blessed home of mine? 


| And I know that should each earthly joy from my 


weary heart be riven, 


| That Mercy still will spare the thread that bears my 


hope of heaven. 
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THE FEMALE GIRONDIST—MADAME 
ROLAND. 


EDITORIAL. 
T the close of our last paper we left the 
Rolands enjoying the luxury of rural life in 
their own beautiful “La Platiére.” To all ap- 
pearance their enjoyment was unbounded, and 
contentment reigned supreme. It would seem 
almost safe to predict that, through all their 
days, they would continue the even tenor of 
their way amid these rural -delights—beautified 
and enhanced as they were by literary pursuits 

and the choicest literary friends. 

But the Revolution came. It seemed to bear 
upon the crested wave of its approach an earn- 
est of the grandest hopes for humanity. The 
ancient tyranny, which had so long despoiled 
the people of their rights and noted in wanton 
luxuriance while the multitudes were famishing 
for food, was now to end. The masses were 
now to be lifted up. They were to become 
wise, virtuous, and happy. Under the banner 
of “liberty and equality” the millennium, in 
the eye of many a mistaken soul, was just dawn- 
ing upon beautiful France. e 

None hailed the first upheavings of the Revo- 
lution with more ardent hope than Madame 
Roland. She regarded it as the harbinger of 
social and political blessings to oppressed and 
down-trodden humanity. Her faith in the re- 
generative capabilities of human nature was 
unbounded. She was thoroughly possessed of 
the idea that moral evils were the offspring of 
a wrong social and political organism, and not 
of any corruption in the nature of man. Her 
philosophy, like that of some in more modern 
times, had never penetrated deep enough to dis- 
cover that the pernicious social state had its 
own origin in a deeper and profounder evil—the 


very wickedness of man’s nature. Stung by the | 


mortifications she had received in early life from 
those inferior to her in education and intellect, 
but above her in social position; goaded by the 
failure to procure “letters patent of nobility,” 
her enthusiasm and energy knew no bounds. 
All the feelings of her ardent nature were en- 
listed—all her talents were consecrated to it. 


All her fascinating powers of conversation and ; 


all the eloquence of her pen were employed, with- 


out question and without measure, to urge for- | 
ward the movement. Her husband was, no ' 


doubt, greatly influenced by her in the initial 
of that important part he was to play in the 
opening of the coming tragedy. 

Some idea may be obtained of the energy 
with which Madame Roland used her pen in the 


cause of revolution, from the fact that her de- 
scription of the confederation at Lyons was ex- 
pressed in such ringing, impassioned language, 
and embodied such masterly and comprehensive 
views, that it took the people by storm, and in 
a very short time not less than sixty thousand 
copies of it were sold. Her letters also found 
place in the papers, and tended powerfully to 
inflame the public mind. In calmer times the 
fury almost with which she wrote would have 
stripped her letters of their power; they ap- 
peared so much like the ravings of an enthusi- 
ast, not to use a harsher term. But the age 
was volcanic, and the very atmosphere vibrated 
with the electricity of revolution. Let us give 
a specimen: “If we do not die for Liberty, we 
shall soon have nothing left to do but weep for 
her. Do you say, we dare no longer speak ? 
Be it so. We must thunder then. Join your- 
self to such honest people as you can find, and 
wake the people from their lethargy! Death 
and destruction! What signifies your being 
Parisians? You can not see to the end of 
your own noses—or else you want vigor to 
make your assembly get on. It was not our 
representatives who brought about the revolu- 
tion; with the exception of a dozen or so, they 
are altogether beneath such a work. It was the 
people, who are always in the right, when pub- 
lic opinion is properly directed. Paris is the 
seat of that opinion. Finish your work, then, 
or expect to see it watered with your blood. 
You are nothing but children. Your euthusiasm 
is a momentary blaze. If the National Assembly 
do not bring two illustrious heads to a formal 
trial, or if some generous Decius do not strike 
them off, we shall all go to the together. 
The French are so easily seduced by fair ap- 
pearances on the part of their masters! No 
| doubt one-half of the assembly was moved at 
the sight of Antoinette recommending her son. 
A child is of great consequence, to be sure! 
The salvation of twenty millions of men is at 
' stake. If this letter do not reach you, let the 
| base wretches, who open it, blush when they 
| learn that it is from a woman; and let them 
| tremble to reflect, that she is able to make a 
| hundred enthusiasts, who will make a million 
{| more.” 
In looking back over the scene of tumult and 
"blood that followed we can not repress a feeling 
of commiseration for its infatuated authors. 

The city of Lyons sent M. Roland as her first 
, deputy to the Constituent Assembly in 1791. 
‘ He was accompanied by his wife. Speaking of 
' Roland, M. Thiers in his “ History of the French 
' Revolution” says: “This man, of austere life, 
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inflexible principles, and cold, repulsive a 
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yielded, without being aware of it, to the supe- 
rior ascendancy of his wife. Madame Roland 
was young and beautiful. Nourished in seclu- 
sion by philosophical and re; ublican sentiments, 
she had conceived ideas superior to her sex, and 
had erected a strict religion from the then reign- 
ing opinions. Living in an intimate friendship 
with her husband, she wrote for him, communi- 
cated her vivacity and ardor, not only’ to him, 
but to all the Girondists, who, enthusiastic in 
the cause of liberty and philosophy, adored 
beauty, and talent, and their own opinions in 
her.” She daily attended the sittings of the 
Convention, watched the proceedings with in- 
tense interest, and made herself thoroughly mis- 
tress of the principles involved. 

The connection of the Rolands with the Gi- 
rondists was brought about through Brissot, 
their chief and leader. Between him and her 
husband there had been a frequent interchange 
of letters and other civilities prior to their com- 
ing to Paris. On their arrival there Brissot 
called upon them, and thus their personal inti- 
macy commenced. 

The Girondists were so called because their 
prominent leaders were from the department of 
Gironde—Brissot was their soul and head. He 
had risen from low origin, being the son of a 
pastry cook, but had received a good education, 
and turned his attention to literature as a 
means of livelihood. He wielded a powerful 
pen, but used it recklessly and without moral 
principle for money. He was also addicted to 
the lowest vices. But he was a republican, and 
wielded his great powers for the cause of liberty. 
It is but just to say that he remained true to 
the cause, and sealed his adhesion to it upon 
the guillotine. Madame Roland knew of his 
former vices; she was shocked at his levity of 
manner, unrestrained even when matters of the 
greatest moment were pending; she was dis- 
gusted at his want of dignity, so different from 
her husband. But he was a man of undoubted 
courage, of brilliant talents, and an ardent lover 
of liberty. Those qualities more than offset his 
defects in her eyes, and she received him on 
terms of intimate friendship. He brought with 
him others of the same political faith, and soon 
the house of Madame Roland became the ren- 
dezvous where the leaders of the party discussed 
and matured their plans. 

Four evenings in each week were thus occu- 
pied. Madame Roland was invariably present 
at these meetings; yet she took no part in the 
deliberations. She usually sat a little removed 
from the circle, occupied ostensibly with her 
needle-work or in writing letters; but it may be 


safely concluded that nothing uttered in their | 





deliberations escaped her ear. She, with no 
slight degree of egotism, says: “If I dispatched 
ten epistles in an evening, I did not lose a syl- 
lable of what they were saying; and more than 
once I bit my lips to restrain my impatience to 
speak. It distressed me that men of sense 
should pass three or four hours in light and 
frivolous chitchat, without coming to any con- 
clusion. Good ideas were started, and excellent 
principles maintained; but on the whole, there 
was no path marked out, no fixed result, no 
determinate point, toward which each person 
should direct his views. Sometimes, for very. 
vexation, I could have boxed the ears of these 
philosophers, whose honesty I daily learned to 
esteem more and more. Excellent reasoners, 
learned theorists, were they all; but being to- 
tally ignorant of the art of managing mankind, 
their wit and learning were generally lavished 
to no end.” 

It is known that in the more select circle, and 
with these men individually, she expressed her 
sentiments freely, and discussed measures fully. 
Here her conversational and persuasive elo- 
quence was exerted in its full power. She had 
an almost instinctive perception of the state of 
the case; systained her points with rare fertility 
of genius and power of logic. She made sug- 
gestions of bold, practical measures, which were 
often seized upon and carried out—thus expe- 
diting the progress of the revolution. Her voice 
was never heard in the clamor of debate; but 
she was evidently “the power behind the throne.” 
With a gentle but firm hand she touched the 
secret eprings of action, and was in truth the 
moving spirit at the opening of the grand 
drama, which overwhelmed its authors in ruin 
and drenched France in blood. At a subsequent 
period, when the King had fled from the capital, 
and the radical difference between him and the 
National Assembly ripened into an open rup- 
ture, she boldly threw off the mask and said, 
“While we were at peace I kept in the back- 
ground, and exercised only the sort of influence 
suited to my sex; but when the departure of 
the King declared war, it appeared to me that 
every one ought to devote himself without re- 
serve. I caused myself to be received in fra- 
ternal associations, persuaded that the zeal and 
intelligence of any member of society must be 
useful in critical moments.” So also on the 
return of the King she expresses her views. “It 
would be a folly, an absurdity, almost a horror, to 
replace the King on the throne. To bring Louis 
XVI to trial would doubtless be the greatest and 
most just of measures; but we are incapable of 
adopting it.” These views are certainly suffi- 
ciently revolutionary. Little did she compre- 
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hend how fast events were hurrying on, nor yet 
how far they were to reach. 

We can not give our readers a full compre- 
hension of the nature of their secret conversa- 
tions held in the salons of Madame Roland, and 
the consequences that proceeded from them, with- 
out bringing to light a few of the principal char- 
acters. We have already noticed Brissot. Pé- 
tion was his townsman, and was by him intro- 
duced to the Rolands. He was the personal 
friend of Lafayette, and was no doubt a sincere 
lover of liberty, and only, like thousands of oth- 
ers, missed his way in the pursuit of it. He had 
already acquired reputation by his eloquence and 
the boldness of his speeches, and was recognized 
as one of the leaders. Subsequently, when as 
Mayor of Paris he sat in state at the Palais 
Royal, he was called King Pétion. 

Closely connected with the name of Pétion is 
that of Buzot. He was young and handsome; 
his manners were refined and gentle. In these 
respects he contrasted widely with most of the 
grand movers in the revolution. But he was an 
ardent lover of liberty, and willing to make any 
sacrifice to secure it for his country. Madame 
Roland sketches his character in fervid and ad- 
miring terms: “A friend of humanity, suscepti- 
ble of the tenderest affections, and capable of the 
sublimest impulses and noblest resolutions, he 
comes forward as a republican.” 

It is highly creditable to the memory of Buzot 
that he was among the first to oppose the ex- 
cesses of the revolutionists, and the most earnest 
and consistent in that opposition. On account 
of this he was accused of a partiality for royal- 
ism, and received the most bitter hatred of the 
Jacobins and other extremists. After the con- 
demnation of the moderate Girondists, he and 
Pétion escaped, and took refuge with others in 
in the house of Madame Bouquey, at St. Emilion, 
near Bordeaux. ‘To this retreat they were 
tracked by the soldiers. Some of the party were 
arrested and suffered upon the guillotine; others 
made good their escape; these two fled to the 
woods. Of their tinal end the following sad 
picture and vague suspicions afford the only 
light we have: “The gleaners some days after 
found remnants of garments, clotted masses of 
tangled hair, bones, and flesh, about the fields. 
Whose were these? The wolves had been down 
from the hills. Had they devoured Pétion and 





| 


Buzot, who had escaped the wolves of the Reign | 


of Terror? None knew; but a silent belief that 
it was so passed through the ceuntry. 
and Pétion were heard of no more.” 
There was another among the frequenters of 
Madame Roland’s salons, who, strange to say, 


won her confidence in a remarkable degree, and 


Buzot | 


| ized at this austere republicanism. 


inspired her with hope. He is thus described: 
“Small, feeble, and angular in figure, with an 
ugly but not hideous face, heavy brows,. sharp 
eyes sunk deep within the forehead, yet glaring 
forth with a terrible fire, a small, sharp, impet- 
uous nose, puffing at the nostrils with a wild 
anxiety, a large, thin-lipped mouth, without 
passion, with no token of sympathy or affection, 
and with a sneer grafted there from youth up- 
ward, and a strong, selfish determination that 
seemed to ask all earth and hell for its own— 
for of heaven he had no ambition.” Such was 
Robespierre, “the king of blood.” 

Another of these conspirators was Dumouriez. 
He was a rash, unprincipled adventurer, whose 
whole life had been full of romantic incidents. 
It is said that an unfortunate love affair had 
been his first incentive to ambition. He had 
fallen in love with a cousin, but his father forbade 
their union. She retired to a convent, and he 
took poison. Well had it been for humanity, 
as well as for his personal fame, had the poison 
not failed to take effect. Foiled in this he en- 
tered the army as an antidote to disappointed 
love. He became a reckless, dashing soldier, 
yet in all exhibited the highest military genius 
and skill. He had now attained the rank of 
General, and was fifty years of age. He made 
himself peculiarly gracious to Madame Roland; 
but her keen observation detected his true char- 
acter. ‘“ Beware of this man,” said she to her 
husband; “he has a false eye, and must be mis- 
trusted more than any other one.” Dumouriez, 
it should be added, was openly profligate in his 
life; and disgusted with his character and fear- 
ful of the dishonor and injury it might bring to 
the cause, Madame Roland at last succeeded in 
expelling him from her salons. 

When the “Ministry of the People” was 
formed in accordance with the concessions of 
the imbecile and frightened King, M. Roland 
was made Minister of the Interior. A charac- 
teristic incident connected with his entrance 
upon office is told. Dispensing with the usual 
costume; Roland appeared at Court in a plain 
suit of clothes, and shoes fastened with strings 
instead of buckles. The King, and those court- 
iers who thought the salvation of the country 
depended upon etiquette, were greatly scandal- 
The master 


| of the ceremonies, stepping up to Dumouriez, 


and casting a look of alarm upon the new min- 
ister, exclaimed, ‘‘O, dear sir! he has no buck- 


les in his shoes!” Dumouriez, who enjoyed a 


| joke, replied, with laughable gravity, “ Mercy 


upon us! we shail all go to ruin!” 
The privy councils of this ministry were held 


at the house of Madame Roland once a week. | 
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She did not hesitate to take her place among 
them. Their lack of the gravity which became 
their station and responsibilities, and their utter 
incompetency, filled her with disgust. The pic- 
ture she draws of them is by no means flatter- 
ing: “There was De Grave in the war office, a 
mild, sleepy man, walking delicately on the tips 
of his toes; Lacoste, commissioner of the navy, 
a bureaucrat of the old school, cold, respectable, 
but narrow-minded; Duranton at the head of 
justice, a doting old woman; Claviére, the 
finance minister, irascible and _ self-opinioned; 
and, lastly, Dumouriez, with more talent but 
less principle than any of them.” 

Along with these the Girondist leaders—such 
as Brissot, Pétion, Guadet, Vergniaud, and oth- 
ers—were accustomed to meet. The dividing 
line between Girondist and Jacobin was already 
being drawn. The former wished for a consti- 
tution,.and, haying obtained this, were willing 
to wait for the coming democracy. The latter 
demanded a pure democracy at once, and de- 
nounced all others as in Jeague with royalty. 
At the head of the Jacobins were Danton, Ma- 
rat, and Camille Desmoulins. Robespierre— 
jealous of the great influence of Brissot and 
hating him cordially, and also finding that 
among the Girondists there was little prospect 
of his own ambitious purposes being realized— 
no longer appeared in the salons of Madame 
Roland, but went over to the Jacobins. 

Roland was true to the principles of freedom, 
and labored with an earnest and honest zeal to 
secure it. He was calm, firm as a rock, thought- 
ful, and faithful. It is said of him that “at 
times he was brilliant, but no one knew that 
his wife had inspired him; at times he was bold, 
but few guessed that Madame Roland had 
pushed him on.” The weak Louis, with stolid 
indifference, would sign the decrees of his min- 
isters, and then amuse himself with his usual 
inanities. There were points, however, beyond 
which he could not be pushed. Time was pass- 
ing. The prospects of a constitution, did not 
brighten nor did those of a pure democracy. In 
a word, the monarch bade fair to remain, though 
the Revolution was rolling on. Madame Roland 
soon saw that the ministry would prove a fail- 
ure, and those who had constituted it would be 
liable to receive the censures of the people. 
Availing herself of the refusal of the King to 
sanction the decree for the sequestration of the 
property of the nonjuring priests, she prepared 
a paper for her husband, protesting against the 
delays of the King to comply with the demands 
of the people. He read it in the council. The 
other members declined signing it; yet M. 
Roland sent it to the King. 





The result was his dismissal from the cabinet. 
His letter of protest was sent to the National 
Assembly, and read in that body with immense 
applause. It was spread among the people. 
Roland and his wife were now upon the top 
wave of popular influence. But, alas! short- 
sighted mortals that we are! we ride exultingly 
upon the crest of the wave, while the breakers 
just before are all unseen. 

It will be interesting to the reader at this 
point to hear Madame Roland’s own account of 
the manner in which she participated in her 
husband’s literary and official labors, and of the 
community of thought between them. It savors 
not a little of vanity, but bears the impress of 
truthfulness: “ During twelve years I shared in 
my husband’s intellectual labors as I did in his 
repasts; because one was as natural to me as 
the other. If any of his works met with a flat- 
tering reception, on account of any particular 
gracefulness of style, I shared his satisfaction 
without remarking that it was my own compo- 
sition. Not unfrequently he brought himself to 
believe that he had been in a happier mood 
than usual when he had written a passage, 
which in reality proceeded from my pen. If an 
occasion occurred for the expression of great 
and striking truths, I poured my whole soul 
upon the paper. I loved my country. I knew 
no interest, no passion, that came in competition 
with my enthusiasm for liberty. The language 
that comes directly from the heart is necessarily 
pure and pathetic; and it was very natural that 
such effusions should be preferable to the labo- 
rious teeming of a secretury’s brain. Why 
should not a woman act as secretary to her 
husband, without depriving him of his merit? 
It is well known that ministers can not do 
every thing themselves; and surely it is better 
for the wives of statesmen to make draughts of 
letters, of official dispatches, and of proclama- 
tions, than employ their time in soliciting 
and intriguing first for one friend and then for 
another; in the very nature of things one of 
these employments excludes the other. I make 
these remarks, because a great many people are 
willing to allow me a little merit, on purpose 
that they may deny it to my husband; while 
many others suppose me to have had a kind of 
influence in public affairs entirely discordant 
with my turn of mind. Studious habits and a 
taste for literature led me to participate in Ro- 
land’s labors while he remained a private indi- 
vidual; my existence being devoted to his hap- 
piness, I applied myself to such things as best 
pleased him. If he wrote treatises on the arts, 
I did the same, though the subject was tedious 
to me. If he wished to write an essay for some 
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academy, we sat down to write in concert, that 
we might afterward compare our productions, 
choose the best, or compress them into one. “If 
he had written homilies, I should have written 
homilies also. I never interfered with his ad- 
ministration; but if a circular letter, or an im- 
portant state paper were wanted, we talked over 
the matter with our usual freedom; and, im- 
pressed with his ideas, and teeming with my 
own, I sometimes took up the pen, which I had 
more leisure to conduct than he had. Our 
principles and turn of mind being the same, my 
husband ran no risk in passing through my 
hands. Without me Roland would have been 
quite as good 2 minister; for his knowledge, his 
activity, and his integrity were all his own: but 
with me he attracted more attention; because I 
infused into his writings that mixture of spirit 
and gentleness, of authoritative reason and se- 
ducing sentiment, which is perhaps only to be 
found in the language of a woman, who has a 
clear head and a feeling heart. If my compo- 
sitions could be of use, it afforded me greater 
pleasure than it would have done to have been 
known as their author. I am avaricious of hap- 
piness, but I do not stand in need of glory; nor 
can I find any part to perform in this world 
that suits me, but that of providence. I allow 
the malicious to look upon this remark as a 
piece of impertinence, which it must somewhat 
resemble; those who know me will see nothing 
in it but what is sincere, like myself.” 

The breach between the King and the Giron- 
dists continued to widen, and finally became 
irrevocable. Before this they had worked with 
@ vague purpose, which, in the main, seemed to 
be to popularize rather than overthrow the 
monarchy. Now their settled purpose is the 
subversion of the monarchy and the establish- 
ment of a democracy, restrained and controlled 
by constitutional checks. They proposed to alter 
the fundamental government of France under 
the authority and in obedience to the demands 
of the people. But instead of taking the voice 
of the people of France, or even securing a fit- 
ting representation of it, they appealed to the 
lowest, most ignorant, and degraded classes—the 
very scum of Paris. They infuriated them by 
the most maddening appeals, till they became 
frantic and uncontrollable. It was turning loose 
the hell-hounds of destruction. They completed 
the work to which they had been invited. The 
King and Queen both fall victims. But this 


only whets their appetite for blood, and they 
turn with savage fury upon those who had 
called them forth to the carnival of death, and 
they became the earliest victims to follow. 

The Republic was proclaimed August 10, 1792, 





and M. Roland triumphantly reinstated in the 
ministry by the ruling faction. On the evening 
of that day the leaders of the Revolution met 
at the house of M. Roland. The scene is thus 
described: There were present twelve out of 
the twenty-one leaders of the party—Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Condorcet, Pétion, Guadet, Gensonné, 
and Barbaroux were among them. They sup- 
ped and drank with a kind of philosophic wor- 
ship to the success of the great movement. 
Roland himself looked at his wife, whose en- 
thusiasm was displayed in the brilliancy of her 
beautiful face, as if to ask if their ambition 
were not now complete, and nothing remained 
but to enjoy the realization of their dreams. 
All eyes turned to Vergniaud, the hero of the 
day. After supper he filled his glass, and pro- 
posed to drink to the eternity of the Republic. 
Madame Roland, always ready to invest great 
moments with the poetry of her fancy, bade 
him pluck some rose leaves from her nosegay 
and scatter them on the wine. Vergniaud 
obeyed, but with a saddened look. “ Barba- 
roux,” said he, turning to the young man, “it 
is not rose leaves, but cypress leaves, we should 
quaff in our wine to-night. In drinking to a 
republic, stained at its birth with the blood of 
September, who knows that we do not drink to 
our death? No matter; were this wine my 
blood, I would drain it to liberty and equality.” 
A cry of Vive la Republique answered this 
toast. These words seemed almost prophetic. 
The death-struggle between the Girondists and 
Jacobins now commenced in earnest. “The lion 
and tiger fought over the body of the ele- 
phant they had combined to kill. Robespierre, 
the cunning jackal, quietly devoured the prey 
while they were fighting, and looked forward to 
feasting on their very carcasses.” The Giron- 
dists, who were more moderate than the Jaco- 
bins, were supported by the middle classes. The 
Jacobin leaders found their willing tools among 
the inhabitanta of the low faubourgs of Paris— 
people who, scarcely worthy to be called human, 
longed only for excitement and blood. They 
were ready not only to denounce, but destroy 
every one favoring measures of moderation or a 
constitution. Madame Roland was attacked. 
She was charged with holding a secret corre- 
spondence favoring the establishment of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and on this charge sum- 
moned before the Assembly. “Her beauty, her 
calm modesty, dignity, and the clear innocence 
on her face already extracted a verdict in her 
favor from the whole body. They listened in 
silence and admiration, while in a clear voice 
she asserted her innocence; and when she had - 
done, a general murmur of approbation rose 
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from each and all, except her accuser, who stood 
silent with shame. She left the Assembly ac- 
quitted by acclamation. Yet private calumny, 
circulated by her husband’s enemies, continued 
to assail her. The long-desired Republic brought 
her nothing but misery.” 

Events had rapidly crowded upon each other, 
and were hastening to their fearful consumma- 
tion. Such of the royalists of France as could 
escape had joined the Prussian army, which had 
entered France and was advancing upon Paris. 
There were thousands of royalists yet in that 
city, ready to rise and join them. The peril of 
the revolutionists became imminent; and as it 
increased anarchy and popular fury broke forth 
into unbounded license. At midnight the As- 
sembly determined to imprison every suspected 
man in Paris. A double cordon of troops sur- 
rounded the city; the gates were shut; no one 
could escape. That very night, in anticipation 
of the bloody scene about to open, the subter- 
ranean burial-grounds under the city were 
unsealed and made ready. At the dawn of day 
the work commenced. It was the carnival of 
death, the true “Reign of Terror.” Fiends in 
human shape went forth to the work of death. 
Amid scenes of indescribable horror and cruelty, 
not less than ten thousand of the very best cit- 
izens of Paris were butchered in cold blood, and 
their mangled remains thrown into the cata- 
combs in the most unfeeling manner. Similar 
scenes were enacted in various parts of the 
kingdom. “Two hundred and sixty thousand 
heads,” said Marat, “must fall before France 
will be safe from internal foes.” And the work 
of death went on. Then came the arraignment 
of the King. The vote of the Girondists aided 
in his condemnation, and he was executed upon 
the guillotine. 

The condition of the Girondists was now per- 
ilous in the extreme. The tiger they had helped 
to unchain, stood ready to turn upon them 
his gory fangs. In the face of danger Roland 
uttered his eloquent but powerless protest 
against the excesses and cruelties practiced. 
But finding it impossible to resist the torrent, 
he resigned his office, and, to the regret of every 
virtuous man, retired from the ministry. But 
this did not satisfy the sans-culottes. The in- 
nocent blood shed had only whetted their appe- 
tite, and they thirsted for more. 

Madame Roland wrote to Blancal, “ My friend 
Danton leads all; Robespierre is his puppet; 
Marat holds his torch and dagger; this ferocious 
tribune reigns, and we are his slaves till the 
moment when we shall become his victims. 
You are aware of my enthusiasm for the Rev- 
olution; well, I am ashamed of it: it is de- 





formed by monsters and become hideous. What 
may happen within a week? it is degrading 
to remain, but we are not allowed to leave 
Paris: they shut us in to murder us when occa- 
sion serves.” Many conspiracies were concocted, 
for the destruction of the moderate party. The 
fierce mob thronged the National Assembly, and, 
under the influence of satanic leaders, controlled 
its action. Deliberation was impossible. Yet 
the Girondists were sustained by an influential 
class, though inferior in numbers, and also in 
zeal, or, rather, in fiendish fury. But they were 
every day growing weaker. 

The Jacobins, foiled in their conspiracies to 
destroy the leaders of the Girondists and the 
officers, boldly determined upon their destruc- 
tion by an armed force. Order had departed. 
Anarchy and violence, the gemini of Satan, 
reigned supreme. All that was now left to the 
party of moderation was to flee or to face the 
storm. Madame Roland was among them; her 
presence and the bold words she uttered, nerved 
the hearts of the Girondists. They resolved to, 
if need be, seal their fealty to liberty with their 
lives. The glass is now filled with blood. 

It was in January, 1793, that the Girondists 
combined with the Jacobins to condemn the 
unhappy King. Four months later their- own 
leaders, twenty-two in number, were arrested 
by the dominant faction and soon after con- 
demned to death. Their execution affords one 
of the sublimest scenes in history. As they 
rode to the place of execution, with one simul- 
taneous voice, clear and sonorous, like the strains 
of an exultant song, they burst forth into the 
Marseilles hymn. The first that ascended the 
scaffold continued the song with his companions 
till the ax descended and his voice became silent 
in death. Another and another succeeded, their 
voices strong and melodious, till at last only 
one remained. That was Vergniaud. Alone he 
stood upon the scaffold. For a moment he was 
silent as he looked down upon the bodies of his 
dead companions and around upon the gazing 
multitude. It was for a moment only; then 
his eloquent voice pealed forth, 


“Come, children of your country, come! 
The day of glory dawns on high, 
And tyranny has wide unfurl'd 
Her blood-stained banner in the sky.” 


The ax glided in the midst of the song, and the 
most eloquent and chivalrous of the Girondists 
was no more. 

But let us return to the Rolands. Early in 
the evening the provost guard came by order of 
the revolutionary committee to arrest him. M. 
Roland denied their authority to make the arrest, 
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and declined going with them. They had no 
orders to employ force, and their leader, leaving 
his men to watch Roland, returned for further 
orders. Madame Roland instantly started for 
the convention, then in session, determined to 
bring her husband’s arrest before that body. 
The streets were thronged with frantic men and 
women thirsting for blood. The court of the 
Tuilleries was filled with armed men, assembled 
by the mortal enemies of her husband. She 
knew all; but she was equal to the crisis. The 
doors of the Convention were shut, and the sen- 
tinels allowed no one to enter. Madame Roland 
now displayed the fertility of her invention. 
“ Fellow-citizens,” said she, affecting the style of 
a devotee of Robespierre, “in this day of salva- 
tion for our country, in the midst of those trai- 
tors we have to fear, you know not of what im- 
portance some notes I have to transmit to the 
President may be.” In this way she gained ad- 
mission to an anteroom, where she had an inter- 
view with Vergniaud, and from him got some 
idea of the tumultuous scenes transpiring within. 
Some of the sans-culottes were even then at the 
bar demanding the arraignment of the twenty- 
two. The building was known to be surrounded 
by an assemblage of demons ready to enforce 
this demand with violence. The utmost confu- 
sion and terrot prevailed within. Conscious of 
their coming defeat some of the Girondists were 
stealing away and secreting themselves. Noth- 
ing could be done. Anxious for the fate of her 
husband she almost flew back, and there learned 
that he had escaped and obtained a secure hiding- 
place near by. Had she availed herself of this 
critical moment, she also now might have with- 
drawn from the scene of tumult and danger. 
But she chose rather to face the storm; and 
after a brief interview with her husband, she 
hurried back to the place of the Assembly. On 
her arrival she found the Assembly had ad- 
journed. Only a few guards remained at the 
door of the national palace. Ignorant of what 
had taken place, she addressed some sans-cu- 
lottes who were collected around a cannon: 
“Citizens, has every thing gone well?’ “O 
wonderfully ! they embraced, and sung the hymn 
of the Marseilles, there, under the tree of Lib- 
erty.” “What then, is the right side appeased?” 
“Faith, it was obliged to listen to reason.” 
“And what of the committee of twelve?” “It 
is kicked into the ditch.” “And the twenty- 
two?” “The municipality will cause them to 
be taken up.” “Good: but can it?” “Is it 
not the sovereign? It was necessary it should, 
to set those traitors right, and support the com- 
monwealth.” “But will the departments be 
well pleased to see their representatives...” 





“What are you talking of? the Parisians do 
nothing but in concert with the departments: 
they have said so to the Convention.” “That 
is not too clear, for, to know their will, the pri- 
mary assemblies should have met.” “Were 
they wanting on the 10th ef August? Did not 
the departments approve what Paris did then? 
They do the same now; it is Paris that saves 
them.” “That ruins them rather, perhaps.” 

It was late in the night when she reached 
home, and worn out with excitement and fatigue 
she threw herself upon her bed. She had hardly 
done so before the guard again appeared de- 
manding of her the place of Roland’s conceal- 
ment. This she refused to give. Before morning 
the guard again appeared to place her under 
arrest, and at seven o’clock she was conveyed 
to the Abbey Prison. On theway some of the 
women among the populace cried out, “ Away 
with her to the guillotine!” One of the com- 
missioners asked, “Shall we close the blinds of 
the carriage?’ Madame Roland replied, “ No, 
gentlemen. I do not fear the eyes of the popu- 
lace. Innocence should never assume the guise 
of crime.” The officer answered, “ Madame, you 
have more strength of mind than many men. 
You wait patiently for justice!” “Justice!” she 
exclaimed; “were justice done, I should not be 
here. But if I am destined for the scaffold, I 
shall walk to it with the same firmness and 
tranquillity with which I now go to prison. I 
never feared any thing but guilt. But my heart 
bleeds for my country. I regret my mistake in 
supposing it qualified for liberty and happiness.” 
This was on the first day of June. She soon 
had the satisfaction of learning that her hus- 
band had made good his escape and was safely 
concealed at Rouen. Eudora was committed to 
the care of a faithful friend, who nobly fulfilled 
her trust. 

Instead of sinking down into despair, Madame 
Roland determined to make the most of her 
time in prison. Her taste was displayed in the 
arrangement and simple furniture of her cell, 
and she surrounded herself with books. The 
jailer and his wife were won to her friendship, 
and contributed much to relieve the gloomy soli- 
tude of the prison. Her friends at one time 
proposed a plan of escape, but she answered, 
“T have fixed my resolution to remain here and 
meet my fate. My flight would only exasperate 
my husband’s enemies.” ; 

On the 24th of June it was announced to her 
that she was released from confinement, and 
permitted to leave. The following is her account 
of this cruel mockery: “I drove home to leave 
a few things there, intending to proceed imme- 
diately to the house of the worthy people, who 
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had so generously protected my daughter. I 
quitted the hackney-coach with that activity 
which never allowed me to get out of a carriage 
without jumping, passed under the gateway like 
a bird, and said cheerfully to the porter as I 
went by, ‘Good morning, Lamarre!’ I had 
scarcely put my foot upon the steps, when two 
men, who had followed me closely, called out, 
‘ Citoyenne Roland!’ ‘Whatdo youwish? ‘In 
the name of the law, we arrest you!’ Those 
who have feelings, can imagine something of 
what I felt at that moment.” 

Her former arrest had been illegally made, and 
her release was merely a trick to secure the prey 
more firmly. She was immediately conveyed to 
the prison of Sainte Pelagie. Here she was 
strictly guarded. 

Finding that justice was not to be expected 
from the hands of those then in power, but that 
her character and motives, as well as those of 
her husband, were maligned in the most cruel 
manner, she determined to make her appeal 
to posterity. Her sheets were rapidly written 
and confided to the care of a friend, named Bose, 
who carried them out concealed under his cloak. 
Only two years after her death, the horrible 
tyranny that had crushed her had in turn 
passed away, and, under the title of “ An Appeal 
to Impartial Posterity,” her brilliant memoir was 
published to the world. 

These memoirs are interspersed with apos- 
trophes and reflections, of which the following 
are samples: “My much revered husband, 
grown weak and weary of the world, and sunk 
into premature old age, which you preserve by 
painful efforts from the pursuit of the assassins— 
shall I ever be permitted to see you again, to 
pour the balm of consoldtion into your sorely- 
bruised heart? How much longer am I destined 
to remain a witness of the desolation of my na- 
tive land, and the degradation of my country- 
men? Assailed by these afflicting images, I 
can not steel my heart against sorrow: a few 
scalding tears start from my heavy eyes; and 
the pen, that passed 80 lightly over my youth- 
ful days, is suffered to lie idle.” 

“ Farewell, my dear child, my worthy hus- 
band, my faithful servant, and my good friends. 
Farewell, thou sun, whose resplendent beams 
used to shed serenity over my soul, while they 
recalled it to the skies. Farewell, ye solitary 
fields, which I have so often contemplated with 
emotion. And you, ye rustic inhabitants of 
Thezée, who were wont to bless my presence, 
whom I attended in sickness, whose labors I al- 
leviated, whose indigence I relieved, farewell. 
Farewell, peaceful retirements, where I enriched 
my mind with moral truths, and learned, in the 





silence of meditation, to govern my passions, and 
despise the vanity of the world. 

“ Splendid chimeras! from which I have reaped 
so much delight, you are all dispelled by the 
horrible corruptions of this vast city. Farewell, 
my country! Sublime illusions, generous sacri- 
fices, hope and happiness, farewell !” 

The first of October witnessed the execution 
of the twenty-two Girondists, and soon after 
Madame Roland was removed to the dismal and 
loathsome prison of the Conciergerie, from which . 
none departed in those days, except by the gute 
of death. Broken in health and spirits by her 
imprisonment, she at one time determined upon 
releasing herself by poison. She wrote to her 
husband, “ Forgive me, excellent man, for taking 
upon myself to dispose of a life I had conse- 
crated to you. Believe me, I could have loved 
it and you the better for your misfortunes, had 
I but been permitted to share it with you. 
Now you are merely freed from a useless object 
of unavailing anguish to you.” 

At the same time, she wrote a touching letter 
to her daughter: “I do not know, my dear girl, 
whether I shall be allowed to see or write to 
you again. Remember your mother. In these 
few words is contained the best advice I can 
give you. You have seen me happy in fulfilling 
my duties, and in giving assistance to those in 
distress. It is the only way of being happy. 
You have seen me tranquil in misfertune and 
confinement, because I was free from remorse, 
and because I enjoyed the pleasing recollections, 
that good actions leave behind them. These are 
the only things that can enable us to support 
the evils of life, and the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Perhaps you are not fated, and I hope you are 
not, to undergo trials so severe as mine; but 
there are others, against which you ought to be 
equally on your guard. Serious and industrious 
habits are the best preservative against every 
danger; and necessity, as well as prudence, com- 
mands you to persevere diligently in your stud- 
ies. Be worthy of your parents. They leave 
you great examples to follow; and if you are 
careful to avail yourself of them, your existence 
will not be useless to mankind. Farewell, my 
beloved child—you who drew life from my 
bosom, and whom I wish to impress with all my 
sentiments. The time will come when you will 
be better able to judge of the efforts I make at 
this moment to repress the tender emotions ex- — 
cited by your dear image. I press you to my 
heart. Farewell, my Eudora.” 

How clouded must have been the perceptions 


| of this brilliant intellect, when in a letter, writ- 


ten upon such an occasion, there is not the most 
distant allusion to our Heavenly Father, nor to 
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the hopes of a better life! The thought of her 
daughter unnerved her purpose, and she threw 
the poison away. 

About the middle of October, she was repeat- 
edly summoned before the tribunal for examina- 
tion. “On these occasions she exhibited her 
usual fearless eloquence and unbending courage, 
tempered with an extreme degree of caution in 
all that could implicate her husband, or friends. 
When asked if she had any idea where Roland was, 
she answered, “I know of no law which requires 
me to betray the dearest sentiments of nature.” 

When she was finally summoned to trial, she 
was desired to choose an advoca.e. But after- 
ward, considering how much peril undertaking 
the case would involve him in, and how little 
it could avail her, she begged him not to appear 
in her behalf. She wrote an eloquent defense 
touching all the points upon which she was ac- 
cused. But what could it avail? Her trial was 
a mockery. “Before David, the judge, and 
Fouquier-Tinville, the public prosecutor, she was 
accused of being the wife of Roland, and the 
friend of his accomplices. She stood before them 
proudly. She was dressed simply, in white, and 
her long rich hair flowed in curls over her shoul- 
ders. Her face, while it had lost all its fresh- 
ness from long confinement, was still beautiful 
in expression. This beauty had once melted a 
whole Assembly, before which she was arraigned, 
but it served only to enrage her present accus- 
ers. That very morning, Brissot, the founder of 
her party, had been executed. She could not 
hope to escape, yet was resolved to speak out, 
and defend herself to the country. The court 
was at that time open, and the trials were at- 
tended by the dregs of the populace, who inter- 
fered with them at pleasure, and mingled coarse 
invectives with the impatient questions of the 
public prosecutor. The interrogatory was at 
first of little importance, consisting of questions 
about her early life and first connection with 
Roland. It then passed to inquiries about his 
colleagues, and, lastly, to such gross imputations 
on her character that she burst into tears.” 

“When sentence of death was pronounced 
against her, she said to her judges, ‘ You have 
thought me worthy to partake the fate of the 
great and good men whom you have murdered; 
I shall try to carry to the scaffold the same 
courage that they have shown.’ On the day of 
her execution, she was dressed neatly in white, 
which was chosen as a symbol of her innocence; 
and her long, black hair fell in ringlets to her waist. 
After her condemnatien, she passed into the 





prison with a quick step, that seemed like joy, 
and indicated to her fellow-prisoners, by an ex- | 
pressive gesture, that she was condemned to die. | 


Lamarche was her companion dn misfortune ; and 
his courage was not equal to her own; but on 
her way to the scaffold, she talked with such 
unaffected cheerfulness that she made him smile 
several times. When arrived at the place of 
execution, she bowed before the statue of Lib- 
erty, and uttered the memorable words, ‘ O, Lib- 
erty! what crimes are committed in thy name !’” 

In a few seconds her fair head rolled into the 
basket. Thus ended the career of this singularly- 
endowed woman. She was only in her thirty- 
ninth year, and yet through what vicissitudes 
had she passed! The part she acted upon the 
stage was most brilliantly performed, even to 
the last. She possessed traits of character that 
can not fail to win admiration. Her misfortunes 
excite our profoundest pity. Yet, after all, it 
has been well said, that there is more of warn- 
ing than of example in her story. M. Roland 
would have been spared much ridicule, had she 
not put herself forward so much. It does not 
appear, however, that he wished to be spared this 
ridicule. For when the Jacobins in their fury 
could lay no other charge against him than that 
he was “governed by his wife,” his calm reply 
was, “It is only too glorious that my alliance 
with courage and virtue is the only reproach 
made against me.” The sequel shows how in- 
dispensable was her life to his. Not long after 
her death, some shepherds found on the high- 
way the body of an old man, tall, thin, stern 
even in death. In his heart was yet the stiletto 
which belonged to a sword-stick lying near, and 
on his breast was pinned a paper with these 
words on it: “ Whoever thou art that findest 
these remains, respect them as those of a vir- 
tuous man. After my wife’s death, I would not 
remain another day upon this earth so stained 
with crimes.” This was Roland, who had thus 
destroyed himself. 

Posterity has done ample justice to both 
Roland and his wife. It has garlanded them 
as “martyrs to liberty.” Their characters, with 
all their defects, so palpable and blameworthy, 
were infinitely better than any of their cele- 
brated cotemporaries. In personal morals they 
were irreproachable; their love of country and 
of liberty was genuine; they did not seek power 
selfishly, nor did they abuse it for selfish pur- 
poses when gained. They opposed the violence, 
anarchy, and misrule of the revolution. They 
sought to make France free, to introduce repub- 
lican institutions. For these, the people were 
not prepared. In their important, though mis- 
taken agency in originating and fomenting the 
Revolution, especially in its first stages, they 
committed great errors, but great was the atone- 
ment they made for them. 
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WHAT IS GENIUS? 


BY PROFESSOR W. D. GODMAN. 





HE world worships genius—and then asks, 
what is it? Just like us. The heart is 
always before the head, both in good and evil. 
We speak of the mass of our humanity, except- 
ing, of course, and with becoming pity, those 
individual cases wherein the heart has been 
by some fatal combination of circumstances 
outwitted, and not allowed to grow—as when a 
fruit tree in Spring, as sometimes happens, ex- 
hausts itself in blooming, produces no leaves, 
and prematurely dies. 

What is genius? exclaims a devotee, fresh 
from a shrine of the Nine Sisters, and all aglow 
with an inspiration of divine song, or charmed 
by a magic of the living canvas. May we essay 
to answer the inquiry, without fear of suffering, 
as did the explorers of Egyptian temples, by 
finding, instead of a god, an ox? To our com- 
fort, be it said, there are some minds who would 
rather worship a dog, an ox, or a cat, than a 


man. Hit or miss, then, somebody will be 
pleased. ‘This will not pretend to be a scholarly 
essay. Were we able to write such, we should 


be deterred by the wholesome fear of knocking 
out our brains against a huge bowlder of preju- 
dice: no, that is not the word—common-sense, 
we mean. It is not the world that loves schol- 
ars. Only scholars tolerate scholars. We write 
for the world. Unfortunately, our thoughts 
may, some of them, wear the semblance of 
scholarship ; but they ’ll not smell of the lamp, 
and the world must do as it has done before, 
persuade itself that behind the ram’s head is a 
Jupiter. 

Some people—for aught I know, most people— 
dislike definitions, much as they do fences in the 
landscape; and even the more delicate and 
tasteful sort are tolerable to them only by los- 
ing their distinctness, like hedges so green and 
so low as not to be distinguished from the 
meadow. It is pleasant to have the sunlight 
come to us in all the wide outdoors, rather 
than confined and measured by the window- 
panes. So we like to use words loosely, and in 
wide acceptation. We prefer they should cover 
as much ground as possible. And then there ’s 
practical utility in this. We are able to get on 
with fewer words, than if we scrupulously and 
conscientiously invented a word for every idea 
and every thing. 

Ata period soearly, that “ the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” it was agreed to 
call man’s lower extremity “foot,” or whatever 
word it was in that venerable tongue which our 





progenitors haply employed. Not very long 
after, a certain part of a mountain seemed to 
bear to its mass such a relation as a man’s foot 
to his body, and forthwith “ foot of the mount- 
ain” became a standard form of speech. When 
men became manufacturers of chairs, compasses, 
tables, and numberless e¢ ce/era, each new thing 
furnished a niche for the old word:to drop into; 
a key for the production of the old familiar tone. 
When man became an accountant, then came to 
pass the interesting process of “ footing up.” 
The earliest measurement of land was doubtless 
the simplest, stepping i off. Some man being 
more particular than his neighbor, reflected 
upon the uncertainty of this measurement, and 
exercised his mathematical genius in the more 
patient method of advancing only the length of 
his foot each step, so establishing a standard 
that for his lifetime, and for his land, should be 
fixed and uniform. But, alas for human calcu- 
lations, all feet are not of the same length; 
some men wear shoes, and some wear them not; 
some have the patience to adopt a standard, 
and some not; wherefore the only way of uni- 
formity was to transfer the length, that is, the aver- 
age of a man’s foot-track to a stick or a rod. 
But when this was done, it was not to be at- 
tended by the sacrifice of any of the pleasant as- 
sociations of the good old word—the rod was 
still a foot. But all nations could not strike 
the same average, and the consequence is, a foot 
of linear measure is far from being the same 
thing the world over. 

So much for the liking we have toward a 
given word, wherever it will serve the purpose, 
and keep out a new-comer and an upstart. 
Think, furthermore, for corroboration and illus- 
tration of the wonderful versatility and useful- 
ness of the words “head,” “arm,” “hand,” 
“heart,” and see in them all the laxity of 
meaning, the indefiniteness of conception, and 
the power of association, exhibited in the his- 
tory of the one we have followed. 

Now what may be said of the word “ genius ?” 
Let no fanciful person think we would degrade 
the word by placing it along side such common 
words as head, foot, hand, and heart. The more 
useful is any word, the more will its history re- 
semble theirs. 

The belief in spirits intermediate m power 
and dignity between God and man, is coeval 
with our race. These were known among the . 
Orientals, as angels; among the Greeks, aa 
demons; among the Romans, as genii. Every 
mortal was supposed to receive, at birth, a 
guardian genius—according to some two, one 
good, the other bad—who accompanied him 
through life, prompted his actions, and shared 
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his joys and sorrows. This guardian was par- 
ticularly endowed with knowledge, and _ per- 
formed important functions at birth, being the 
instrumental cause of vitality, and having power 
over the stars, which were supposed to influence 
human affairs. The differences between individ- 
ual men and women were, therefore, ascribed to 
their genii. Accordingly, a lazy man had a 
lazy genius, a diligent man an active one, a wise 
man a wise one, a good man a good one. The 
marked features of man’s life were ascribed to 
his genius, and especially any thing extraordi- 
nary wrought by him. 

But the rise and prevalence of Christianity 
annihilated or rather impaired this superstition. 
Though a habit long prevailed in Christian 
countries of attributing strange and very wicked 
deeds to evil spirits, the agency of good spirits 
was mainly overlooked. A substitute for these— 
and a very good one, too—was found in de- 
parted saints, who were invoked and honored, 
but not like the old genii parceled out to in- 
dividuals, except through peculiar vows. 

The growth of science at length dispelled 
from most intelligent minds an active belief in 
the immediate agency of all intermediate spirits, 
good or bad. Their existence was still acknowl- 
edged, but men saw no necessity for their in- 
tervention in human affairs either to produce 
results or to explain them when produced. But 
the word genius was not given up; it was made 
to serve, by figure of speech, a purpose consist- 
ent with the advanced knowledge and culture 
of the fimes. A man possessed of an uncom- 
mon aptitude for a particular pursuit, whether 
intellectual or industrial, was said to have a 
genius for that pursuit. The outward thing or 
object represented by the word was the same 
as in ancient classic times; namely, that partic- 
ular aptitude. But the idea imported to the 
thing by the word was different. What had 
been thought due to a supernal being in man 
was now attributed to the native endowment 
of the man himself. Down to the present time 
the word continues to signify the power by in- 
herent natural force of doing things extraordi- 
marily great. Nothing mean, nothing wicked 
can be great. Hence, genius is not a predicate 
of crime, nor crime an attribute of genius. 

Buffon said, with happy insight, “Genie, c’ est 
la patience.” Kindred is the definition of others, 
“Genius is the power of overcoming obstacles 
in the pursuit of a great end.” These are par- 
tial definitions, but true to the extent of their 
com prehension. 

A profound German has said, “Genius is the 
power of realizing supersensuous truths.” Ac- 
cordingly, since moral ideas outrank al! others, 





he makes that man the highest order of genius 
who most perfectly realizes in his daily life the 
sublime ideas on which our moral nature is 
built, and wherein it most perfectly reflects the 
image of God. Has he not hit the truth? Can 
we gainsay the doctrine? Is there any higher, 
purer act than a perfect moral life? 


— cccce— 


JENNIE, 





BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
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FIvE years ago, this Autumn eve, 
With sunset slanting through the leaves, 
We watched together, you and I, 
The changing of the western sky. 


Like crimson banners in the sun, 
The clouds were flushing one by one, 
And gates of glory open swung 
From shining walls of jasper hung. 


A purple twilight warm and still 
Dropped softly down on plain and hill, 
And o’er the emerald of the wood 

The first pale star of evening stood. 


We spake with half-regretful thought 
Of all the vanished years had brought, 
And strove to read with prophet soul 
The wondrous future’s mystic scroll. 


“Five years from now,” I lightly said, 

“Who knows what shores our feet may tread? 
What wealth untold the years may bring, 
What songs untried our lips may sing?” 


Your eyes, that watched the daylight die, 
Looked smiling on the sapphire sky, 
While from your lips the answer fell— 

“ Five years from now—ah, who can tell /" 


“Perchance your feet may come once more 
To tread the paths we songht of yore. 

But mine—my feet will long have trod 
Among the saints that walk with God. 


Perchance your lips at vesper bell 
Wil sing the song we loved so well; 
But I, beyond all shade of woe, 
Shall learn the song the angels know. 


But when across the silver sea 

The mellow evening comes to thee, 
Then think with folded wings I wait 
To greet thee at the golden gate.” 


Five years have passed, and once again 
The corn is ripening on the plain, 

But thou beloved, thy face is hid 

From sight beneath the coffin-lid. 

Four times the early April showers 
Above thy breast have waked the flowers; 
Yet day and night, through joy and ill, 
My heart is yearning toward thee still. 
Through doubts that vex, and fears that goad, 
I strive to tread the upward road; 

O, friend beloved! to thee I come— 

Wait by the shore to greet me home. 
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Brriginrr Gabined. 


THE Cross oF Carist—THE HIGHEST OBJECT OF 
GLORYING, AND THE MIGHTIEST INSTRUMENT OF 
PowER.—" But God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world." Gal. vi, 14. 

Every man has an object of glory—some one thing 
that fills and rules his soul, toward which the whole 
current of his being points, as the needle to the pole. 
This is an instinct in human nature. The objects of 
glory will ever vary according to the master disposi- 
tion of the man. The avaricious will glory in wealth; 
the vain will glory in that which gives him a distin- 
guishing advantage over his compeers; the ambitious 
will glory in that which gives him power over others; 
the self-righteous will glory in his own imaginary vir- 
tues; the philosopher will glory in his wisdom; and 
the Christian will glory in the Lord. 

Paul uses the word cross as we use the words bench, 
throne, press, etc., as a symbol. It stands for Chris- 
tianity. 

I. CHRISTIANITY IS THE HIGHEST OBJECT OF HUMAN 
GLorY. What does glorying in it imply? 1. That he 
had the highest appreciation of it. We never glory in 
that to which we attach no value; on the contrary, only 
in that to which we attach the highest worth. When 
Paul gloried in the cross, it meant that he valued it 
mcre than his talents, his learning, his connections, his 
influence, his life. He looked upon it in its two great 
aspects, theological and moral; its aspect upward on 
God, downward on humanity. It filled all things in 
his view. It implies, 2. A personal interest in it. We 
glory in our children, in our property, in our country, 


etc. Paul had a felt interest in it. All his hopes cen- | 


tered there. It implies, 3. A delight in professing it. 
He rejoiced in it. “I am not ashamed,” ete. It was 
his exclusive object of glorying. ‘God forbid,” ete. 
“Save in the cross.” This is not the language of a 
weak, sentimental man, or of a man whose prejudices 
were even strong in its favor, but the reverse. 

II. CHRISTIANITY IS THE HIGHEST INSTRUMENT OF 
HUMAN POWER. “By whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” What does he mean 
by the world? 1. Not the physical world. Christianity 
teaches us to admire this; it gives us a new eye for its 
beauty, a new ear for its music. 2. Not the philosophic 
world; the world as thrown into an intellectual system. 
Christianity enables us to create this cosmos, and revel 
in it. 3. Wot the artistic world. Christianity refines 
the taste, quickens the genius. The finest painters, 
poets, and sculptors, have caught their inspiration from 
the Bible. 4. Not the commercial world. Merchandise 
is a divine institution; Christianity urges us to be 





“diligent in business.” 5. Wot the social world. It 
does not crucify any natural social feeling, nor disre- 
gard any natural social relationship, but the reverse. 
What world then does it crucify? The corrupt moral 
world of human nature; the corrupt spirit that gov- 
erns men in this world as sinners. What is that spirit? 
(1.) It is the spirit of practical atheism. Men live in 
God's world ignoring his existence. The cross cruci- 
fies this. (2.) It is the spirit of animalism. Men live 
to the flesh; the soul is submerged in matter. ‘“ What 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink?” etc., is the 
question. The cross crucifies this. (3.) It is the spirit 
of selfishness. Every man seeks his own as the pri- 
mary end of action. The cross crucifies this, and in- 
spires man with benevolence. This is Christianity ; 
this is the cross. Who is ashamed of it? 
In the cross of Christ I glory; 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


/ When the woes of life o’ertake me, 


Hopes deceive and fears annoy, 
Never shall the cross forsake mo; 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy, 
When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 
From the cross the radiance streaming 
Adds more luster to the day. 
Bane and blessing, pain and pleasuro, 
By the cross are sanctified ; 
Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide. 
In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


PurGine THE VinEs.— Every branch that beareth 
fruit he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
John xv, 2. 

Do you wonder why repeated bereavements, losses, 
sufferings befall you, till nearly all your life seems cut 
away? Go look at the vine-dresser as he cultivates 
his vine. For what purpose has he planted the tender 
shoot? That it may grow strong and sturdy and bring 
forth abundant fruit! Yet see him after the first 
year cut back nearly all its growth, and after the sec- 
ond year prune it down again, so year by year cutting 
it back, never leaving it to its own will in its luxuri- 
ance. Why is this? That its sap may be concentrated, 
its strength matured, its wild straggling exuberance 
restrained, and a compact growth of rich fruit be per- 
fected. Has the vine bled in vain? Was not the 
pruner’s knife a kindly one? 

Eat of the wild grape of the fields, and then of the 
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carefully-pruned and cultivated fruit of the garden, 
and see if there did not concentrate sweetness after 
every wound. 

Yet though Christ says, “I am the vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit, he taketh away; and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit,” you wonder that you are wounded 
by God's afflictive hand! See you not that your hap- 
piness, your pleasures, your riches, your health, your 
affections, were the over-abundant branches, by whose 
many-clinging tendrils you were attaching yourself to 
weak, earthly supports. Winding, climbing, clinging 
around these in free natural growth, all your use was 
lost. Your use in growth is not your own untrained 
development; it is to bring forth much fruit for the 
Master's hand. 

Be rather thankfui that you are not left as the wild 
vine, unworthy the pruner’s knife. 

It is the husbandman’s mark of value that he sete upon 
you. 
“Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it.” 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son that he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons; for what son is he 
whom the father chasteneth not? Now no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness tinto them that are exercised thereby.” 


THE EARLY AND THE LATTER Rarn.—" And he will 
cause to come down for you the rain, the former rain, and 
the latter rain in the first month.” Joel ii, 23. 

The climate of Judea was very different from ours. 
Here we have rain during any month, and sometimes, 
perhaps, during every month of the year. Not so in 
Judea. Generally, there was no rain at all for several 
months. Indeed, the period from the middle of April 
to the middle of September was the dry season, when 
there was usually no rain. But there were two peri- 
ods in each year when ‘the rains copiously descended. 
The one was Autumn, when the rich showers prepared 
the soil for the seed of the husbandman. This was 
called the “early rain.” The other rain fell in Spring; 
and this rain, by feeding the corn and the fruits of 
the earth, prepared them ‘or the ripening harvest. This 
was called “the latter rain,” and it occurred in the 
month Abib, or the first month of the Jewish year, 
which year began not in Winter, like ours, but in 
Spring. Now these former and latter rains were of 
the greatest importance to the inhabitants of Judea; 
for if withheld, the seasons were unfruitful, and the 
people might perish through famine; but if given by 
Providence, the year was fruitful and abundant. Hence 
God's gracious promise, “I will give the early and the 
fatter rain.” The early and the latter rains were often 
used as emblems of the copious and refreshing influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. 


Tax LicHT oF THE Woritp.—“ Ye are the cight of 
the world.” Matt. v, 14. 

A distinguished traveler narrates the following inci- 
dent: 

“ Being at Calais, I climbed up into the light-house 
and conversed with the keeper. ‘Suppose,’ said I, 
‘that one of these lights should go out!’ ‘Never! Im- 





} 
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possible!’ he cried, with a sort of consternation at the 
bare hypothesis. ‘Sir,’ said he; pointing to the ocean, 
‘yonder, where nothing can be seen, there are ships 
going by to every part of the world. If, to-night, one 
of my burners were to go out, within six months would 
come a letter, perhaps from India, perhaps from Amer- 
ica, perhaps from some place I never heard of, saying, 
on such a night, the watchman neglected his post, and 
vessels were in danger. Ah, sir, sometimes in the dark 
nights, in the stormy weather, I look to sea and feel 
as if the eye of the whole world were looking at my 
light. Goout! Burndim! O, never!’” 

That keeper truly felt the responsibility of his posi- 
tion. His duty was to keep lights continually burn- 
ing during the night for the guidance of vessels. The 
Christian is a light-house keeper. The world is envel- 
oped in moral darkness. This is not merely an inci- 
dent or attribute of its condition, but its essence and 
principal element. It is a darkness that pervades and 
overshadows all human society. 


FuLL ASSURANCE, OR THE INDWELLING SPIRIT.— 
“« The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God.” Rom. viii, 16. 

“T would give all I have in the world to know that 
I am certainly a child of God.” 

Our Heavenly Father will not sell the assurance you 
desire, at that or at any other price; but he will make 
you a free gift of it, simply upon your complying with 
certain conditions which are indispensable. 

“ What are these conditions?” 

The first is that you shall be a child. It is plain 
that you can not certainly know yourself to be a child 
till you are a child. 

“T hope I am that now.” 

A well-founded hope is an excellent possession; but 
I understood you to wish for more; you wished to 
know absolutely. This implies, does it not, that you 
are not entirely satisfied with your hope? 

“That is true; I do wish to convert hope into cer- 
tainty.” 

This can be done only by complying with the entreaty 
of the apostle Paul: “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable, unto God; which is 
your reasonable service. And be not conformed to 
this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.” For one who covets conformity to the 
worldly ways and worldly principles of those about 
him; for one who is unprepared to give himself wholly 
and entirely away to Christ, it is quite useless to sigh 
for the spirit of adoption; to long for the certainty of 
being a child of God. That certainty arises from the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. He will 
not dwell with idols; he will not make his abode in a 
heart that is not wholly and heartily surrendered to 
him. But into every heart that is thus wholly and 
heartily offered to him—that is made ready for him, he 
will come, and come at once. He will feed the soul 
that hungers and thirsts after righteousness: for he 
says such are blessed, and that they shall be filled — 
Congregationalist. 

REt1GI0oN.—How admirable is that religion, which, 
while it seems to have in view only the felicity of an- 
other world, is at the same time the highest happiness 
of this! 
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Hotes anfi Querrirvs. 


THEOLOGICAL QuIBBLE.—A skeptic has put into my 
hands the following quibble, which I would like to see 
concisely answered; namely, ‘God can punish only 
where actual guilt exists. He also can require an 
atonement only for actual guilt. Therefore, Adam 
and all his adult offspring either perish, or are saved 
through the atonement; but infants, seeing they can 
not possibly have actual guilt, can not be punished, 
neither are they saved through the atonement for the 
same reason; so if they are saved at all, and none 
doubt it, they are saved, not through mercy, but 
through justice.” Which is the false premise in this 
statement? a. B.. Te 


Space.—To a query in the September number abont 
space, it may be replied, Space is neither created, nor 
limited, nor limitable. Space has no existence; it is 
not an entity. Whatever else may exist in the universe 
there is no such thing in it as space, for existence can 
be affirmed only of what is positive, but space is negative. 
Space is the absence of any thing—it is nothing. It 
is highly absurd to talk about the creation of nothing. 
The idea of space is resultant from the idea of matter. 
Space relates to matter only, and had matter never 
existed the idea of space could never have existed. 
Reduce to nihility the material universe, and you 
annihilate the idea of space. Spirits do not, matter 
only occupies space. Locality is predicable of matter, 
but is it of spirits? Space is the measure of how 
much matter God must create before the physical 
universe is illimitable. J. P.L. 


“To Corton To”—ANOTHER EtyMmoLocy.—I have 
long thought this word “cotton” derived from coire, 
and I am somewhat confirmed in my supposition by 
the information that the noun is used in the sense of 
coitus or coitio. I find the word “to cotton” in Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, “agree well together,” so 
whatever its origin it is not of recent introduction. 


B. H. C. 


SteAM VEssELIs IN ANcIENT Eaypt.—An Irish 
clergyman officiating in England has lately published 
a Commentary on the Eighteenth Chapter of Isaiah, 
wherein he displays a fuller acquaintance with the 
Hebrew langnage than with the canons of a sound 
criticism. He finds English fleets and steam vessels 
in “the land shadowing with wings,” and in the 
“vessels of bulrushes on the waters,” verses 1,2. I 
have read the volume, but as it was some time ago, 
can not be certain of the author’s name. It is of no 
critical value, and belongs to the school which has 
found a prophecy of railways in Isaiah xl, 4—‘ Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low, and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain.” 

From the North British Review of August, 1862, it 
is evident that Dr. John Cumming, of London, holds 
the steam-vessel view. Talking of the celebrated Irv- 
ing the Review says (p. 111): “Irving was a very 
different man from Dr. John Cumming; yet essentially 
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his prophetic system is as meager as that of the man 
who turns ‘ vessels—or cups—of bulrushes’ into screw 
and paddle steam-ships, only in Irving's case it is with 
sorrowing pity that we witness the blind yet mighty 
groping of a great and noble man.” C. 


Baptism oF CHuRcH BeELis.—The origin of the 
blessing of Church bells must be referred to the time 
of their first introduction, about the seventh century. 
Alcuin, in the eighth century, says of it: ‘“ Neque 
novum videri debet campanas benedicere et ungere, 
eisque nomen imponere.” The term “baptism” as ap- 
plied to Church bells is an expression not sanctioned by 
the Church; the ceremony in all Rituals is called the 
“ Blessing of Bells” only. They are blessed upon the 
principle that every thing used in the divine worship 
should be specially set apart and consecrated with the 
invocation of the Divine blessing upon it. It is usual 
to bless the bell in honor of some saint, whose name 
it afterward bears. Thus the Roman Pontifical has 
this form: ‘“Sanctificetur, et consecretur, Domine, sig- 
num istud. In nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti. In honorem Sancti N. Pax tibi.” The Pon- 
tifical of Bishop Lacy, of Exeter, in the fourteenth 
century, has the form very similar: ‘“Consecretur et 
sanctificetur signum istud per istam sanctam unctionem 
et nostram benedictionem in honore Sancti N. In no- 
mine Patris, etc, Amen. Pax tibi.” Neither of these 
has any mention of sponsors; but the Sarum Manuale 
has the following rubric: ‘“ Et imponatur sibi nomen 
per sacerdotem, apponendo manus supra, et simul im- 
ponunt patrini et matrine. Et post presbyterum nom- 
inant suum nomen, cooperiendo clocam lineis.” This 
custom of sponsors prevailed only in some places, and 
the term “ baptism of bells,” was merely a vulgar mode 
of expression. The blessing of bells still continues in 
use in the Catholic Church, but was discontinued, with 
many other rites, in the Protestant Churches in the 
sixteenth century. F. C. H. 


PRAED’s CHARADE.—I have always had some doubt 
on the solution Good-Night, said to be Praed’s “ own,” 
of his Charade, “Sir Hilary.” Good-Night does not 
certainly satisfy the first two syllables of prayer. I 
venture to propose another solution, and, as the charade 
is short and not always at hand, I append it, with the 
interpretation in brackets: 


“Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt— 
Sooth, ’t was an awful day! 
The revelers of camp and court 
Had little time to pray! 
°'T is said Sir Hilary uttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer; [aide Dieu] 
My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun, [aid] 
My next, with its cool and quiet cloud, [dew] 
To those who win their dewy shroud 
Or ere this day be done. 
My whole to those whose bright blue eyes [adieu] 
Weep when a warrior nobly dies.” 
Uv. OLN. 
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Bivehoard for BHilfren. 


Sayincs AND Dorncs or ANIMALS—TuEe GreEepy Cow.— 
Farmer Pawsey had several cows, who supplied him with 
plenty of butter and cheese for market, and among them was 
one named Fair Star. She was so called not only because she 
was so very pretty, but because she was white all over, ex- 
cept a few small red spots on her sides, with a large red star 
upon her forehead. Her coat shone like satin; her small 
head, her full eyes, and her whole shape made her the 
handsomest cow in the yard. She was also very good-tem- 
pered, never had her legs tied when she was milked, for 
fear she. should kick the pail and the milkmaid into the 
dirt, and always answered when she was called. She was 
very full of fun; sometimes stuck up her long tail and ran 
across the meadow as if she thought she was as good as a 
race-horse, in which she was very much mistaken, for cows can 
never run as fast as horses. Fair Star, however, was such a 
favorite with all the people in the yard, and had so often 
heard herself praised, that she thought a great deal of her- 
self. I am afraid to say how conceited she was, for she not 
only supposed she was better looking than all the others, 
but better tempered. 

Fair Star always obeyed the voice of Ben the cow-boy 
when he called her to go to the farm to be milked, even 
though she might be lying on the ground chewing the grass 
which she had swallowed as it rose again into her mouth, 
and which is called chewing the cud, so that Ben said she 
was his darling, and never gave him any trouble. As she 
walked quietly home she sometimes turned her head round 
to see who was looking at her, and expected them to say, 
“What a pretty cow!” which was very silly of her, for she 
did not make herself, and therefore need not have been 
proud of her beauty. 

A worse fault was that of boasting that she was very 
good, and telling the other cows she never was naughty, 
and always did as she was bid; and when they had some 
food thrown to them in the yard, and rushed to it, and 
pushed each other in order to get the first mouthful, she 
declared she could not think how they could be so vulgar 
as to make such a noise and bustle to get something to eat, 
they ought to wait quietly for their turns she did. Then 
they answered, ‘‘We know why you are so patient, it is 
because when Ben sees you have not had any he always 
brings you some on purpose for yourself, and therefore you 
have the most.”’ To this Fair Star never replied, but she 
felt it was true, and therefore she was sometimes so angry 
that if she had had horns she would have stuck them into 
the cows who made this spiteful speech. 

The fact ic that both daintiness and greediness were two 
great defects in Fair Star’s character. If in the coruer of a 
field she found a patch of juicy, tender geass sprinkled with 
buttercups or daisies she never called her companions to 
share it with her, but munched it all up herself as fast as 
she could; or, if she thought any of them came near enough 
to see it, she lay down upon it and covered it, that they 
might not deprive her of the treat. It must be owned that 
this was a very bad fault, and an old cow, who was very 
wise, and gave good advice to the young ones, told her 
she ought to be ashamed of such greediness, and said some 
day she would go too far, for selfishness never knew where 
to stop. Fair Star at first took Mrs. Colly’s reproofs very 
good-humoredly, and said, “Ah, Mrs. Colly, if you knew 
how good it was you would not be surprised at my liking 
to keep jit all to myself;’’ but she often grew tired of listen- 
ing to the truth, especially when any of the other cows 
joined good Mrs. Colly. 

Whenever it rained the farmer would not let the cows go 
and lie in tke damp, but kept them in the farm-yard; and 
after a wet night, when they all got back to the field, two 
cows went up to Fair Star, and said, ‘You thought we did 





not see you last night, but we did, prowling about the yard 
close to the gardener’s shed, where he keeps his dablia- 
roots. Some are gone, and he little thinks it was the favor- 
ite who took them.” Fair Star was very angry, and the 
skin of her face got quite red under the hair, but she turned 
away. She had, however, gone through a hole in the pal- 
ings of the garden, routed her nose in a heap of sand under 
a shed, and feasted on the stores of roots, nothing being 
more delicious to a cow than dahlias. Fair Star thought 
the others had been asleep, and that she had not been seen, 
but she stalked across the field in a great passion, as people 
always do when they are found out in such things, and old 
Mrs. Colly shook her head, and said “she never knew any 
good come of a spoiled beauty.” 

It was several weeks after the taking the dahlia-roots that 
any fresh proof of Fair Star’s great failing was found out, 
at which time the hay harvest was begun, and the cows 
were driven to different pastures, as the hay was cleared off 
the ground. 

She and some other giddy ones broke into a field, where 
the newly-mown grass was put into cocks, and knocked them 
down and frolicked about at a great rate; but they were 
discovered, the men came down upon them with rakes, and 
drove them away with many a hard thump, and Fair Star 
was not only frightened, but very much astonished to find 
that her beauty had made no difference, and that she had 
had as many knocks as any of the others, and that even 
Ben had had no mercy on her back. 

On being taken to quite a fresh field one evening all the 
cows observed what a charming smell there was in the air, 
particularly on one side, and as the young ones could not 
imagine the cause they asked Mrs. Colly if she knew. 

“To be sure I do,’’ said the old lady, ‘it is a field of clover 
in blossom.” 

“It must be very good to eat,” said Fair Star. ,. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Colly, ‘but it is very dangerous food. 
Only a little of it must be taken at a time while it is green, 
for it swells you out, and it is so sweet that you are apt to 
eat more of it than is good for you, and you do not find 
that out till it has disagreed with you, and I have known 
many a cow die from, doing so.” 

‘““What a pity!” said Fair Star, and walked away. She, 
however, could not help thinking of it, and deemed it best 
to go to another part of the field in which she was; but 
there she found the grass coarse and dry, and she, almost 
without knowing it, came nearer and nearer to the clover. 

Presently Fair Star thought she should like to look at 
this sweet-smelling stuff, and she peeped through the thin- 
nest part of the hedge; but even there the leaves were too 
thick to allow her to see it, so she sighed, laid herself down 
and went to sleep. She often woke in the night, and the 
smell of the clover was so strong that she very much longed 
to get at it. Then Ben called the cows. She was the first to 
go, and as she went out put her nose up to his cheek, and 
he kissed her, and called her his pretty lady and a number 
of other endearing names, and told her to walk on, for she 
was always ready to go. Her thoughts, however, were all 
upon the clover-field, and as she walked on she looked at 
the gate, and wondered if it were fastened? 

Fair Star, arriving first, was milked before the others, 
and as soon as the maid had done with her left the yard and 
went straight to the clover-field. She pushed the gate with 
her nose, and to her great pleasure it opened; but as she 
supposed she should be turned out again if seen, she got 
into a ditch and hid herself under some bushes till her com- 
panions were in the other field. Ben missed her, but thought 
she was already in her place, and, going no further than just 
to shut the gate, contented himself by saying, ‘‘ Pretty crea- 
ture! she knows her way every-where.” 
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At last Fair Star crept out of the ditch and looked all 
over the clover-field. It was covered with pink blossoms, 
and bees and beautiful insects were flying over them. She 
had never seen any thing so tempting; but she said to her- 
self, “‘I must be good or else they will al! think I came 
here for greediness; at the same time if this clover does not 
hurt the bees why should it hurt me? I shall only take 
some of the grass by the side, and they shall see that J can 
go into a clover-field without making myself ill.” She went 
on steadily enough for some little while till later in the day, 
when, nibbling the grass, she bit off a head of clover. 
Directly she tasted it, she exclaimed, “ Delicious! this is 
food fit for a queen. If I were queen of England I would 
have it every day for my dinner. Another head can not do 
me any harm.” So she thought of a third and a fourth, 
and at last, without thinking any more about it, she gave 
herself up to the feast, heedless of the consequences. 

After having eaten for some time, but which she supposed 
to be only five minutes, Fair Star heard Ben call the cows; 
so; ashamed of being caught, she walked out of the clover- 
field as fast as possible, and went into the road. When the 
cows and Ben saw her there they wondered where she had 
been; but the open gate of the dangerous field told the tale, 
and coming up with her one said, ‘* How do you do, Fair 
Star? I hope you have had a good dinner?’ Another in- 
quired how the clover agreed with her. But by this time 
the greedy cow began to feel very ill, and not to care what 
they said, for she got worse every moment, and when Ben 
saw her stagger from side to side he was quite frightened. 
She wished to lie down, but he made her go on, for the 
second time in his life beating her, and now to make her 
go faster. She thought him very cruel, but he scolded, 
pushed, dragged, and struck her, and, although she became 
worse every minute, he would not let her stop. Her breath- 
ing got more and more difficult, she swelled out till her 
body was nearly as big as that of two cows, and was in the 
greatest pain. 

As Ben passed the farm-house where his master was sit- 
ting at tea before an open window he called out, “ Mr. Paw- 
sey, Fair Star has been in the clover-field and eaten till she 
is like to burst.” 

Fair Star heard no more, but crying out, “0, I shall 
die!’’ fell upon the ground just inside the gate. The farmer, 
seizing the bread-knife, rushed out with it in his hand, and 
plunged it into the cow’s body on each side of her hips; the 
wind with which the clover had filled her came out, and she 
was kicked and dragged till she was again upon her legs; 
then a rope was tied round her neck, and she was made to 
walk about although she was in such pain. The cow-doctor 
was sent for, who told Mr. Pawsey that to stab Fair Star 
had been very dangerous, bat she would have died if he 
had not, and he put a hollow horn down her throat and 
poured some filthy medicine through it, so that she was 
forced to swallow it, and her life was saved with difficulty. 
Her pretty coat was all stained with blood, and when, after 
some days, she was allowed to go back to the grass field, 
she had two great ugly marks where the knife had gone 
into her, and she was so ashamed that she could not look 
the other cows in the face. Some pitied her, but others 
laughed at her; good Mrs. Colly, however, took her to her 
side, and scolded those who mocked her, saying she was 
very sorry for her fault, and they did not know how they 
might be tempted some day to do wrong, and how would 
they like to be treated as they were treating her? From 
that time Fair Star always took Mrs. Colly’s advice, and 
she quite recovered her health and character, for she was 
never again known to eat too much as long as she lived. 


Verpict oF A Jury oF Boys.—When Dr. Nathaniel Pren- 


tice taught a public school in Roxbury, he was very much a | 


favorite; but his patience at times would get very much ex- 
hausted by the infractions of the school rules by the schol- 
ars. 
ened to punish with six blows of a heavy ferule the first 





On one occasion, in rather a wrathy way, he threat- 


boy detected in whispering, and appointed some as detecters. | 


Shortly after one of the detecters shouted, “Master, John 
Zeigler is whispering.” 


John was called up and asked if it was a fact. John, by 
the way, was a favorite both with his teacher and school- 
mates. 

“Yes,” answered John; “I was not aware what I was 
about; I was intent on working out a sum, and requested 
the boy who sat next to hand me an arithmetic that con- 
tained the rule which I wished to see.”’ 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John that 
he could not suffer him to whisper or escape the punish- 
ment, and continued, “I wish I could avoid it, but can not 
without a forfeiture of my word. I will,” he continued, 
“leave it to any three scholars you may choose-to say 
whether or not I omit the punishment.” 

John said he was agreed to that, and immediately called 
out G. S., T. D., and D. P. D. The doctor told them to re- 
turn a verdict, which they soon did, after consultation, as 
follows: 

‘“‘The master’s word mus: be kept inviolate—John must 
receive the threatened six blows of the ferule; but it must 
be inflicted on voluntary proxies, and we, the arbitrators, 
will share the punishment by receiving each of us two of 
the blows.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to the 
doctor, and with outstretched hand, exclaimed, ‘* Master, 
here is my hand; they sha’n’t be struck a blow—I will re- 
ceive the punishment.” 

The doctor, under pretense of wiping his face, shielded his 
eyes, and, telling the boys to go to their seats, said he would 
think of it. I believe he did think of it to his dying day, 
but the punishment was never inflicted. 


So.utions WANTED.—To amuse our young readers 
and to tax their ingenuity, we append one each of the 
common forms of puzzle: 


Rippie.—Perfect with a head, perfect without a head; 
perfect with a tail, perfect without a tail; perfect with 
either, neither, or both. 

CHARADE.—My first is of the tiger kind; my second is a 
preposition, at the head of elementary literature; my third 
is a stanza at the head of an ode; and my whole is a final 
event, or unhappy conclusion. 

REBUS. 
A kind of crown much used of old, 
My name most surely will unfold; 
Read back or forward still the same; 
Now surely you'll find out my name. 


ANAGRAM.—Sly ware. 


ConunpDRUM.—‘f your house were on fire what two authors 
would you name? 

HistortcaL Conunprum.—There has been but one king 
crowned in England since the Norman conquest. What 
king was he? 

Tue Rippiinc Forest.—What tree is of great use in 
history? 

ANSWERS TO PUzzLEs.—Master Lewie R. Hazen gives the 
following solutions: Riddle No, 2, for September, Almanac. 
For October, No. 1, Grapes (?); No. 2, Eye (?). Charades— 
No. 1, Cod; No. 2, Lily. Rebuses—No. 2, Rabbit. Miss H. 
Louise Loomis, of Quincy, Illinois, says: Riddle No. 1, 
Tongue (7). Charade No. 2, Lily. Rebus No. 1, Civic; No. 2, 
Rabbit. Master Charles Harrison Requa, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, says: Riddle No. 2, for September, Almanac. T. A. 
Cook, of Enon Valley, Pennsylvania, doubts the answer to 
Riddle No, 1 in September, and thinks the true answer is 
* Alphabet” or “letters.” (It is the “letter H.”) He adds: 
The answer to No, 2 in the same number is certainly “ Al- 
manac.” I should think that the word “standard-bearer” 
for No. 3 is preferable to “ foot-stool.”” (It is ‘ foot-stool."’) 
In the last number the first riddle is “ wine”’ (?); the second 
is “‘eye’’(?). The first Charade may be “ gulf-stream,”’ (no ;) 
the second is certainly “lily ;” the second Rebus is “ rabbit.”” 

The above will show how various are the answers given, 
It will be seen that the érue answers have not yet been 
given to either of the Riddles in our October nuniber. 
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Wagsite Bleauings. 


Jesus CHRIST, THE MopEL oF TRUE GREATNESS.— 
The artist seeks a model. The constructor of a house, 
or of the simplest machine, delights in securing a model 
after which he may pattern. So in creating a charac- 
ter. Our eyes turn instinctively for models. The 
model of true greatness, as well as of goodness, is 
found in the character of Jesus Christ: 


Though the reputed son of an obscure mechanic of Naza- 
reth—though he lived on the bounty of others, had no home 
in his suffering life, and scarcely a friend in his ignominious 
death—though despised and rejected of men, a “ man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief,” still he was sublimely 
great—great in all the attributes of goodness and power. 
He was great in the spotless purity of his character, in the 
unconquerable energy of his love, in the invincibility of his 
will, and in his spiritual identification with the heart and 
plans of the infinite Father. Under the miserable and tat- 
tered garb of worldly indigence and social degradation, his 
greatness was seen. He wept over the poverty of the opu- 
lent, and over the degradation of kings. His cotemporaries 
saw his moral majesty gleaming through his mean exter- 
nalism. The populace saw it on his way to Jerusalem, 
“lowly and riding upon an ass,’’ and they fell in reverence, 
and shouted, “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” Pilate saw 
it as he stood a prisoner at his bar, and, after pronouncing 
the wicked sentence, washed his hands in the open court, 
and declared, “I am innocent of the blood of this just per- 
son.’ The Roman ruffians saw it under the pale moon in 
Gethsemane, and fell as dead to the ground. The centurion 
saw it sitting in majesty on his bleeding brow as he hung 
upon the cross, and “feared greatly, saying, Truly this was 
the Son of God.” 

Here, amid the deepest poverty and greatest suffering, is 
the greatness we are called upon to imitate—the true great- 
ness of man. Would you become a great painter? Take the 
pencil, and study some Titian. Or a great sculptor? Take 
the chisel, and study another Phidias. Or a great poet? 
Take the pen, and study a Milton or a Wordsworth. But if 
you would become a great man, take the heart and study 
Christ. Look at him till, with emphasis, you can call riches 
dust, worldly splendors toys, worldly titles idle dreams; and 
till you feel that the true glory of man is “the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” 

Worldly glories are but as bubbles on the troubled stream 
of time—we touch them, and they burst; are but as clonds 
without water in the sky of life—though fringed with the 
golden beams of the setting sun, they vanish into thinnest 
air ere the morning dawn. Ah! that morning—that morn- 
ing! 

“Some sink outright : 
Over them, and o’er their names, the billows close ; 
To-morrow knows not they were ever born. 
Others a short memorial leave behind, 
Like a flag floating when the bark ’s ingulfed— 
It floata a moment, and is seen no more ; 
One Cesar lives—a thousand are forgot.” 


DEATH AND Lire.—No profounder subject can oc- 
cupy the mind than these two—seemingly so antago- 
nistie, and yet really so closely conjoined: 

The law of death has never been arrested—never repealed ; 
it was left to take its course. Though man is born to die, 
he dies to live. Death in Christ is a destruction antecedent 
to reproduction. It is a birth. It is one of a series of 
changes in our endless history. ‘“ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.’ In the case of Christ him- 
self, death was the condition of a higher life: he passed 





through the grave on his way to immortality. The mind 
must die to one life to live another; it must renounce one 
set of ideas and dispositions to embrace higher ones. All 
around us seem to be the germs of the future. The seed 
swells and bursts into life; the well-known larva sinks in 
mortal throes, and again rises and soars, a beautiful and 
lively object, in the Summer sky; falling empires yield up 
materials for their successors. The globe's history is made 
up of destruction and reproduction ; the child is but the germ 
of the man, and the Christianized man is the germ of a 
higher intelligence. The future—the future is every thing 
to man. We can almost spare the past: we look at our in- 
fancy, and find it a blank—at our childhood and our youth, 
and we are pained at their follies and perversities; but we 
can not spare the future—our long-wished perfectibility is 
there—our God is there; it is our heaven. Hail! hail to the 
glorious future! 

Man in the future is the continuation of man in the pres- 
The octogenarian is the continuous growth of the new- 
born babe. In like manner, man in heaven is the continu- 
ation of man on earth. Hereafter he will appear an entire 
man—greatly improved, better conditioned, marvelously sub- 
limated—still a man. He is now in a tent that rocks be- 
fore the storm—becomes dilapidated—the rough elements 
beat upon the sensitive inhabitant, but he shall go forth, 
and enter ‘nto “a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens’ ‘he dwelling is changed, but the inhabitant 
continues—the mortal garment is cast aside, and the immor- 
tal is put on, but the wearer is the same. 


ent. 


TEACHING GRAMMAR AND NotHine Ersr.—In a 
blunt but not inapt manner Dr. Wylie exposed the ab- 
surdity of attempting the cultivation of one faculty to 
the exclusion of the rest, or the study of one branch 
of science to the exclusion of the others: 


When he came to Indiana, in 1829, the common schools of 
that State had made such progress that to be able to teach 
English grammar was regarded an ambition worthy of every 
aspiring young man. One of these, the son of a farmer, 
came to him and desired to be taught English grammar, 
and nothing else. ‘I can teach you English grammar,” said 
the President. The young man then expressed the wish that 
his charge would be moderate,®as his means were very lim- 
ited. ‘Give yourself no trouble about that,’’ was the reply; 
“all I ask is a well-fatted hind-quarter of beef, with one 
condition, that you fatten the quarter you bring me, and no 
other part of the animal.”’ After looking his astonishment, 
the young man said, “ Why, Doctor, it is an impossibility 
for me to fatten one quarter without fattening the whole 
beef.” “Just so it is with me,’ said the President, “I can 
not teach you English grammar without instructing you in 
many other things.” 


Not very ComrortTine To AuTHorRs.—The contrib- 
utor of Caxtoniana, himself “a maker of books,” gives 
the following passage not very comforting to authors: 

Every author who has written a book with earnest fore- 
thought and fondly-cherished designs, will bear testimony to 
the fact, that much which he meant to convey has never 
been guessed at in any review of his work; and many a del- 
icate beauty of thought, on which he principally valued him- 
self, remains, like the statue of Isis, an image of truth from 
which no hand lifts the vail. 


Drocenes, THE Cynic, coming once to a very small, incon- 
siderable town, with very large and magnificent gates, told 
the inhabitants “to shut their gates, lest the town should 
run out.” 
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Hiterarg, Beientific, anf Biatistiral Stems. 


FLoRIDA AS A COLONIZATION FIELD.—Various proj- 
ects are entertained with regard to the disposition of 
the emancipated negroes under the President's Procla- 
mation of freedom. Colonization, under the protection 
of the Federal Government, seems to be the most 
likely to benefit both the dominant and the enslaved 
races; but it strikes us as bad policy to éxpel so use- 
ful a part of our population from our and their coun- 
try. We have millions of acres in the South wholly 
unappropriated, and scarcely a tenth part of Florida 
has yet been occupied by the whites. A climate like 
Florida’s is their natural home. It is more uniform 
than in any other part of the continent, and the lower 
peninsula surpasses even Cuba in the richness, variety, 
and delicacy of vegetable culture. All tropical fruits 
grow here luxuriantly. Coffee, sugar, tobacco, and cot- 
ton grow almost spontaneously. At all seasons of the 
year beets, onions, egg-plants, carrots, lettuce, celery, 
ete., are produced with the most indifferent culture, 
and, if planted in October, cabbage and potatoes yield 
well. The former have been grown near Fort Myers, 
a single head weighing forty pounds. Cattle, hogs, and 
poultry increase astonishingly. Ti!l the rebellion broke 
out Southern Florida supplied Havana with beef at 
the rate of a thousand head every month, besides large 
numbers shipped to other points. Were the negroes 
colonized here under proper oversight, they could be 
employed with immense profit to themselves and the 
entire country. 


EMANCIPATION ABROAD.—The cause of the abolition 
of slavery and serfdom is making good progress in 
Europe. The States General of Holland have passed 
the law for the abolition of slavery in the Dutch West 
Indies by the great majority of 45 to 7. In Russia 
the serfs are rapidly complying with the conditions on 
which the land cultivated by them will become their 
property. Their social condition has already wonder- 
fully improved. At the fair of Nijni—the great com- 
mercial barometer of the empire—the sale of articles 
for the use of the former serfs was considerable—a 
clear proof of their prosperity. The taxes have been 
fully collected this year—something quite unprecedent- 
ed during the period of serfdom. 


METHODISM IN GREAT BRITAIN.—Besides the mem- 
bers in connection with the Wesleyan Conference in 
Great Britain, Methodism has numerous representa- 
tives in other branches of the same family, as will be 
seen from the following table: 





Preachers. Members. Increase. 
Old Connection 1,198 325.256 5,47! 
New Conmection....ccccccccccccsccccccescsese 220 4 32,480 1,966 
Primitive Methodist............sscsecseoee 776 141,185 5,791 
Bibhe Cie teIAMS ...cccccccccccccccccesccccccses 256 14,056 1,782 
United Free Churches.........:..seses0e+ 217 60,880 4,253 
ReformerS..........cceseseeeee 19 11,355 1,118 





The ‘ncrease per cent. in each case stands thus: Old 
Connection, 1 7-10; New Connection, 6; Primitive 
Methodists, 4; Bible Christians, 12 6-10; Free Churches, 
7; Reformers, 9 8-10. It will be seen at a glance that 





the Old Connection is a long way behind all the other 
bodies, having respect to the means employed for pro- 
ducing results. The above comparison, however, is 
somewhat fallacious, for to be perfectly fair it should 
not be restricted to one year, but spread over a series 
of years. For example, the New Connection began in 
1797 with rather more than 20,000 members, and the 
Old Connection had at that date had about 60,000; but 
now the odds are largely in favor of the latter. 


ToBAcco IN ALGIERS.—The production of tobacco 
is rapidly increasing in Algiers. This year’s crop is 
estimated at twelve million pounds. In 1844 there 
were only three tobacco planters in the colony, and 
their plantations comprised an aggregate of only three 
and a half acres. The quality of the tobacco now 
grown is highly praised in the French journals. 


THE PARADISE OF FLowERS.—The chief places for 
the growth of the sweet perfume-producing flowers are 
in Montpelier, Grasse, Nismes, Savoy, Cannes, and 
Nice. Nice alone produces a harvest of 100,000 pounds 
of orange blossoms, and Cannes as much again and of 
a finer color. Five hundred pounds of orange blos- 
soms yield about two pounds of pure Nelory oil. One 
great perfumer at Cannes uses yearly about 140,000 
pounds of rose leaves, 20,000 pounds of acacia flowers, 
140,000 pounds of orange blossoms, 32,000 of jessamine 
blossoms, 20,000 pounds of tuberoses, together with a 
great many other sweet herbs. The extraction of 
ethereal oils, the small quantities of which are mixed 
in the flowers with such large quantities of other vege- 
table juices that it requires about 600 pounds of rose 
leaves to win an ounce of ottar of roses, of course de- 
mands a careful treatment. 

Nice and Cannes are the paradise of violets, produc- 
ing annually something like 13,000 pounds of blos- 
soms. The variety cultivated is the double or Parma 
violet, which is so productive that the flowers are sold 
at about five pence per pound, and we all know what 
sort of a bouquet a pound of violets would make. 


PARKESINE.—Parkesine is a substance so completely 
in its infancy that it hardly attracts the attention it 
merits. It is of gluey aspect, and is obtained by com- 
bining oil, chlorid of sulphur, and collodion in certain 
proportions. A hardened mass is the result, which 
solidifies immediately. It is then capable of being 
used for nearly every purpose to which india-rubber 
and gutta-percha can be applied, with the additional 
advantages of being excessively hard and indestructi- 
ble, besides being—in thin plates—perfectly transpar- 
ent. It is susceptible of being colored, either with an 
opaque pigment or a transparent color. It forms a 
varnish, colored or not, which is perfectly hard and 
impervious to moisture. Tor buttons, combs, knife- 
handles, and al! other articles for which horn or ivory 
are generally employed, it is singularly valuable, as it 
is not only capable of being molded into any required 
form, but possesses a hardness equal to iron. Its in- 
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sulating properties are very great, and it is said to 


be quite indestructible by damp. The inventor has | 


not yet completed his experiments on its uses, but it 
seeins difficult to put a limit to them, especially when 
it is remembered that Parkesine can be made for a few 
cents a pound. 


SLAVERY IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY.—The census 
of 1860 gives the following statistics of slavery as it 
exists among the Indian tribes: 


Tribes. Owners. 
IIIT ccincstcncccctbnne mcscencishntesdaqacnsonaneneets 26 385 
Cherokees ............ 384 
a cov cneunnceceqocoooss 267 
INITED <cnnnecencosesconsoovsenseondqcinecieninense 118 

Total. 1,154 








One of the Choctaw planters is the owner of 227 
slaves, and ten of the largest planters of that tribe 
average 64 each. Among the Cherokees the largest 
planter owns 57 slaves, and the ten largest average 
35 each. Among the Creeks two planters hold 75 
slaves each, and the ten largest average 43 each. 
Among the Chickasaws the largest planter owns 61 
slaves, and the ten largest average 274 each. The 
census gives detailed statistics, showing that there are 
1,983 white people in the territory, and 404 free colored 
persons. Of the whites, 1,316 are males and 671 females. 
They are settled in nearly every district in the terri- 
tory, have established villages, and, no doubt, wield a 
preponderating influence in affairs. The free colored 
people are unquestionably those who accompany the 
white settlers. The Indian population of this territory 
is 65,680. t 

FLAX In IRELAND.—It was supposed that the loss 
of the cotton crop would lead to a large extension of 
the growth of flax this year in Ireland. It appears, 
however, from the return issued by the Irish Register- 
General that the total increase has been only to the 
extent of nineteen hundred acres. In the south and 
west of Ireland the cultivation of flax has actually de- 
creased since last year. 


New MetaL.—William Crookes, of London, has 
lately discovered a new metal, which he names Thal- 
lium. In most of its physical qualities it resembles 
lead. It is not so white as silver, but when freshly 
cut, it presents a brilliant metallic luster. It is soft, 
malleable, easily cut with a knife, and it marks paper 
when rubbed upon it, leaving a yellowish streak. It 
has a great tendency to crystallize, and ingots of it 
erackle like those of tin when bent. It burns with a 
greenish flame, and in the spectrum the hue is sharply 
defined. Thallium rapidly tarnishes in the open air, 
and becomes covered with a thin pellicle of oxyd, 
which, like the oxyd of tin, preserves the rest of the 
metal from oxydation. Its oxyd is soluble, alkaline in 
its nature, and has a taste and smell similar to potash. 
Sulphuric and nitric acids dissolve it under heat, and 
it burns in chlorine gas heated to 200°. It exists in 
many of the pyrites that are used in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid. 


A RAILROAD THROUGH THE PYRENEES.—The great 
chain of the Pyrenees has at last been crossed by a 
railroad, which extends from the port of Bilboa on 
the Bay of Biscay to the town of Miranda, on the 


| 








tiver Ebro. The entire distance is sixty six miles—all 
within the limits of Spain. South of Bilboa the mount- 


| ains rise very abruptly, and there occurred all the en- 


gineering difficulty in crossing. The summit is at an 
elevation of 2,163 feet above tide level, and this has 
been obtained by 8 maximum grade of seventy-six feet 
to the mile. The first train passed August 21st, and 
on the day following the road was formally opened, 
large number of grandees being in attendance. The 
road will be continued down the Ebro to its mouth. 
On the Bay of Biscay a pier one mile long is being 
constructed, giving that place the best harbor on the 
northern coast of Spain. 


CoFFFE IN CALIFORNIA.—The culture of coffee has 
been tested in California with some success. This 
plant originated in Abyssinia, and, cultivated in vari- 
ous parts of the world, has taken a wide range for its 
production, and is now profitably cultivated in most 
tropical climates, and flourishes well in northern lati- 
tudes as high as 34 degrees. This country imports an- 
nually about 195,000,000 of pounds, valued at $17,000,- 
000. The consumption of the entire world is about 
600,000,000 of pounds. If coffee can be raised in the 
United States it will be a new source of wealth to the 
country, and will so far render us independent of the 
rest of the world. 


SounstTituTe ror Gutta-PercHa.—At a late meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Serres gave an 
account of the balata, a shrub which abounds in 
Guiana, and affords a juice which, he asserted, was 
superior for many purposes to gutta-percha, but es- 
pecially as an insulating material for enveloping tele- 
graphie wires. The milk or juice is drinkable, and 
used by the natives with coffee; it coagulates quickly 
when exposed to the air, and almost instantaneously 
when precipitated by alcohol, which also dissolves the 
resin of the balata juice. All the articles made with 
gutta-percha can be made with the sap of the balata, 
and it has no disagreeable smell. When worked up it 
becomes as supple as cloth, and more flexible than 
gutta-percha. M. Serres exhibited a number of articles 
manufactured of balata milk. Up to the present time 
it seems from M. Serres’ account not to have become 
an article of commercial export. 


ACCLIMATIZING THE LAMA AND ALPACA.—The ac- 
climatization of the alpaca and lama is proceeding vig- 
orously in France. M. Isidore G. St. Hilaire has re- 
ported to the French Academy of Sciences the recent 
arrival of thirty-three alpacas, nine lamas, and one 
Peruvian sheep, the sole remains of a collection of one 
hundred head brought from Peru and Bolivia by M. 
Rocher. The mortality was occasioned by the long 
and perilous journey by land and sea. M. St. Hilaire 
said that in less able hands the whole would most 
probably have perished. In 1765 Buffon recommend- 
ed the enriching the Alps and Pyrenees with the lama 
and its congeners, saying, “I think that these ani- 
mals would be an excellent acquisition for Europe, 
and would produce more real benefit than all the 
metals of the New World.” In relation to this M. 
St. Hilaire refers to the increasing numbers of these 
animals in France, England, Spain, Cuba, and Aus- 
tralia. 
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(1.) A CompLeTe System or THEoLoGy. By Rev. 
Samuel Wakefield, D. D. 8vo. 663 pp. $2.50. New 

‘ork: Carlton & Porter.—The design of this book 
seems to be, to present a condensed outline of theology, 
with special reference to those who have not time to 
pursue the more elaborate and extended work of Wat- 
son; but it is not designed to supersede that work. In 
this respect it occupies about the same position as 
“Ralston’s Elements of Divinity,” published by the 
Book Concern a year or two ago. The style is simple, 
and the presentation of the subjects clear and system- 
atic. After an introduction upon theology in general, 
and its sources, the author discusses in order the evi- 
dences of divine revelation, doctrines respecting God, 
doctrines respecting man, the remedial dispensation, 
morals of Christianity, the institutes of Christianity, 
and the future state. 

The young student in theology will find this not only 
an admirable, but useful compend. 


(2.) THE MeETHopistT ALMANAC FOR 1863.—This is 
really the best almanac of the price that we know of 
for our families to supply themselves with. Its reading 
matter is well chosen, and its statistics admirable. We 
observe a new feature, the ‘Census of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by States, from the Minutes of 1861.” 
We hope this will be given regularly, as it is very val- 
uable for reference, and even Church members can not 
keep in mind the boundaries of the Conferences. Price, 
only six cents. 


(3.) THE Sunpay Scnoot ALMANAC is a beautiful 
almanac in miniature—contains the essential time and 
other statistical data of the above, and is just the thing 
to have in the pocket or at hand. 


THE following Sunday school books are among the 
recent issues of our prolific Union. The notices, which 
have been furnished to our hand, are, we have no 
doubt, as full and accurate description of the books as 
could be compressed in so small a space: 

(4) Atice Bartow; or, Principle in Every Thing. 
A Village History; with Six Illustrations—is a book 
designed to show how in humble life and poverty a 
strict devotion to Christian principle is sure to give 
comfort and success. The story of Annie is one by 
which any young person might be greatly profited. 


(5.) ALLTE AND Ryan; or, The New Bonnet and 
Dress. By Rena Ray. With Four Iilustrations—de- 
picts the folly of a vain love for dress, and shows the 
better way. 


(6.) Steps Up THE LADDER; or, The Story of Poor 
Little Tim. A True Story; with Three Ilustrations— 
shows how in the city those born amid wickedness and 
degradation can rise to respectability, and virtue, and 
heaven. 


(7.) Lirrte Maset’s Frrenp: A Sequel to Little 
Mabel and her Sunlit Home. Bya Lady. With Four 





Huiirrs. 


Tllustrations—will need no recommendations to those 
who have read the former work. It is graphic and 
instructive. 


(8.) Bishop JANEs’s ADDRESS TO CLAss-LEADERS, is- 
sued by the Methodist Book Concern, makes a pam- 
phlet of forty-six pages. It should be in the hands of 
every class-leader in the Methodist Church. Its influ- 
ence can not be otherwise than wide and beneficial. 
its style is sentevtious as though written by John 
Wesley himself. The issue of this address, and the 
article in the Quarterly Review by R. A. West, Esq., 
are auspicious omens in regard to this vital interest of 
the Church. 


(9.) Easy Lesson-Boox ror INFANT ScHOLARS is also 
from the Book Concern. It was prepared by Rev. Z. 
A. Mudge, and from an examination, somewhat care- 
ful, we are satistied that it is admirably adapted to its 
purpose. If our infant class teachers will use it faith- 
fully and thoroughly, even the minds of “babes and 
sucklings” will become well-trained theological stu- 
dents. 


(10.) THE Wire's StraTaAGEM. A Story for the Fire 
and Wayside. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Rickey & Carroll. 


(11.) ConrFERENCE MinutTEs.—We are indebted to 
Rev. J. T. Mitchell, Secretary, for a copy of the Cin- 
cinnati Conference Minutes; and to Rev. Dr. Trimble, 
Secretary of the Ohio Conference, for the Minutes of 
that body. 


(12.) Harper's MaGAzineE, for November, closes 
the twenty-fifth volume of this popular monthly. Its 
contents are, Poland Over-Ground and Under-Ground, 
Illustrated; A Notable Congress, consisting of Descrip- 
tions and Engravings of the Black-Horse Fly, Cess- 
Pool Fly, Plantation Fly, Salt-Marsh Fly, Silvery Gnat, 
Cotton-Crane Fly, Vigilant Flesh Fly, Hide Fly, Goose- 
berry Saw Fly, Cherry Saw Fly, etc.; The Last of the 
Dandies, Illustrated; Madeline Shaeffer; The First 
Colonial Congress; Our Cousins from Boston; Orley 
Farm; Buying Winter Things; Mistress and Maid, a 
Household Story, by Miss Mulock; The Small House 
at Allington, ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., Fourth-street, west 
of Walnut. Terms, $3 a year. 


(13.) CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
KNow.LepGe.—Parts 53 and 54 of this invaluable work 
have been laid upon our table. It is sold at 15 cents 
for each part, or $3 per volume, each comprising 13 
parts. Number 54 completes Vol. IV, and brings the 
work down to “Gonzalvo.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


(14.) Patent Orrice REPoRT—AGRICULTURE.—Our 
thanks are due to Hon. D. P. Holloway, Commissioner, 
for a copy of this document. We esteem this Report 
as the richest and most valuable yet issued. 
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Hoiier’s Bable. 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR.—The close of another year is 
upon us. To many of our readers—nay, to all of them 
it has been a sad year. Its record of husbands, fathers, 
sons, and brothers slain upon the battle-field or suffer- 
ing and dying away from kindred and home, and of 
families broken up, impoverished, and ruined, is one 
not to be thought of without painful feeling. And 
then to feel that so much of all this sacrifice and suf- 
fering has been rendered ineffective by a toothless 
policy and incompetent or heartless generals! The 
| picture is too sad to look upon! The heart faints! 
Let us draw the curtain and silently wait, hoping 
even in the midst of despair. 


Our EnGravines.—We need not call attention to 
our portrait of Bryant. As a likeness we are assured 
it is exact, the photograph for it having been furnished 
by one of the partners in the office of the Evening 
Post. The landscape is a fancy sketch of rare beauty, 
both in design and execution. It is one of those 
beautiful scenes not blasted by war, whose influence 
will linger long with soothing and elevating effect on 
the imagination. 


A Worp To Our Frienps.—This number closes the 
twenty-second volume of the Repository. With slight ex- 
ceptions its progress has been uniform and upward 
till, at the breaking out of the war, it numbered forty 
thousand cash-paying subscribers. And since first 
published nearly four millions of this messenger of love, 
refinement, and religion have been sent out to bless 
innumerable homes and hearts. A civil war of such 
magnitude as that now pending, involving the destruc- 
tion of life and property, the desolation of so many 
homes, and the breaking up of so many families, could 
not otherwise than injuriously affect its interests. 
Hitherto its loss has been less than was expected. But 
we will not conceal from our friends that with the in- 
coming of the new volume it will be subjected to a 
more severe ordeal than ever before in its history. 

The unprecedented rise in all the materials of man- 
ufacture, and especially the real “panic” in the paper 
market, will largely increase the expenses of its pub- 
lication. To offset this in g@ measure, however, money 
is abundant, and the productions of agriculture are in 
demand at enhanced prices. The Publishers are em- 
ploying all their sagacity and skill, but it is not likely 
that they can publish it at the same price as hereto- 
fore. We hope they will be able todo so. But this is 
a matter in which they themselves must be controlled 
by the invincible laws of trade. Suppose they raise 
the price to $4. Before grumbling and determining to 
discontinue the Repository, just remember that at the 
first you paid $2 for it when it contained only 32 in- 
stead of 64 pages, 2s now, and was then printed on 
poorer paper and with very few engravings. The price 
remains the same, while the magazine has been enlarged 
to double its former size, and—not to speak of its lit- 
erary character—its illustrations, the paper on which 
it is printed, and its entire mechanical execution have 





been improved at great expense. If, then, its price 
were put at $4, still the Publishers would be doing 
better by you than at the beginning. We do not 
know what the necessities of the case may require, 
but if the addition should be only fifty cents instead 
of two dollars we think few of our patrons, with the 
above facts before them, would be disposed to complain. 
The Agents, with their characteristic skill and ability, 
are applying themselves to the solution of the difficulty, 
and the result when reached they will give to the pub- 
lic. Meanwhile, we exhort all our friends to the 
most strenuous efforts to keep up and extend the sub- 
scriptions to the Repository in every place. 

1. Will not each subscriber see to the early renewal 
of his own subscription? Do not wait to be called 
upon. Give your name and the subscription price to 
the preacher the first time you meet him after the re- 
ception of this number. Two or three neighbors close 
by you would become subscribers, if you would show 
them a copy and urge them a little. 

2. Many who are in the army are still ordering the 
Repository for their families. Why should not all do 
it? Never before did their families so much need its 
monthly visits. And then, too, how greatly endeared 
would it become from the fact that it is a remembrancer 
of the absent one! 

3. Ladies in innumerable cases have proved most 
successful in securing subscriptions. The time required 
is not great. We have known ten secured in a day. 
To the ladies of the Church—those engaged in every 
good work—we would appeal in behalf of this maga- 
zine so eminently designed to benefit the home circle. 

4. It is the only family magazine now published by 
the authority and under the auspices of the Church. 
This alone gives directness and individuality to its 
claim upon all our families. 

5. Most of our brother ministers canvass their 
charges in person or by proxy. Most make it an 
adjunct to their pastoral visiting, and in this way 
make the canvass very thorough and with but little 
extra labor. One, who rarely ever fails to double his 
list just said to us, “I always do it in this way, and 
it would surprise one who has never tried it to know 
how little additional labor it involves.” But we earn- 
estly appeal to our brethren if, from any cause, they 
can not make this canvass in person, to have it done 
by the class-leaders, or by some efficient sister or 
brother who has the tact and address, and to whom 
the commission will be at once a help and a compen- 
sation. 

6. The Repository is not our property, but that of the 
Church. We are simply the agent of the Church, 
doing the work she has assigned to us, and even that 
not so well as we could wish, though according to our 
best judgment and ability. Therefore, we have no 
scruples of delicacy in making such an appeal. Of one 
thing we are sure. A thorough canvass in all our 
Churches and congregations would result in a mag- 
nificent increase of the circulation of the Repository. 
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CINCINNATI: POE & HITCHCOCK. 
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NEW YORE: CAELTON & PORTER. ydltyity 


CHICAGO: W. M. DOUGHTY, AGENT. 
BOSTON: ©. P. MAGEE, AGENT. 


RB. P. THOMPSON, PRINTER 
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DR. WM. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


CONSUMPTION, CGUGH, AND ALL OTHER DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, 


The People every-where acknowledge it to be the very best Preparation in use. 


10,000 DOLLARS REWARD IS OFFERED FOR A BETTER RECEIPT! 
It contains no Opium, Calomel, or Mineral Poison, and is Safe for the most Delicate Child! 
E HAVE CERTIFICATES OF ITS CURES FROM MANY OF OUR MOST RESPECTABLE 


citizens—men and women who live and have been cured among us. For particulars we refer those living out of the city 
to our Agents. . Against such preparations as never effect cures where they had their origin, we caution you. Unknown persons 
and places and fictitious cases are made subservient to the spread and use of remedies of this doubtful character. 
is BALSAM has effected cures-in numerous cases where the most skillful physicians in this country and in Europe have 
been employed, and have exercised their skill in vain. Cases which they pronounced incurable, and surrendered as hopeless 
a doubt, ing the patients without a single ray to enliven them in their gloom, have been cured by Dr. Hall’s Balsam, and the “ vic- 
tims of consumption” are now ¥ and strong as the most robust among us. And these cases are not isolated ones; they 
are numerous, and can be pointed out in every community where this unrivaled remedy has been tested. 
Be slow, then, to believe the oft-repeated story about the Lungs being gone; or, rather, let no such apprehension induce 
you to give up. Act upon the principle that while there is life there is hope. You can never be so low that you may not trust, humanly 
} ero in Hall's Balsam. ore than one—nay, hundreds—has it brought almost from death to life when all else has failed. 
ive, then, this powerful but harmless remedy a trial. 
. = er. ’s Balsam will not only cure Consumption, but will break up the most Distressing Cough in a few 
ours’ time. 























GOOD NEWS TO THE AFFLICTED! 


Every-where appreciated where Dr, Baker’s Pain Panacea is used! 
HIS PANACEA IS PURELY A VEGETABLE COMPOUND, AND WILL BE SOUGHT 


for when its virtues are known. It has been before the public for more than twelve years, and is universally praised by 
every one who has tried it. So great has been its success that we could fill the Ladies’ Repository with testimonials setting it 
forth as an almost never-failing remedy. 


DR. BAKER’S PAIN PANACEA 


WILL CURE 


Pain in the Stomach, Back, and Bowels, Burns,.Bruises, Outs and Swellings, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, 
Colic, Headache, Toothache, Earache, Dyspepsia, Weak Breast, Liver Complaint, 


GENERAL DEBILITY, FEVER AND AGUE, CANKER OR SORE MOUTH, PUTRID SORE THROAT, DIPHTHERIA, WEAK 
EYES, SPINE AND KIDNEY DISEASE, OLD SORES. + 


Every one should keep this Valuable Family Medicine constantly on hand. 


Messrs. A. L. Scovirt. & Co.—Gents: Your favor of 1st inst., making inquiries in regard to sales of Dra. Baxer’s Pain 
Panacea, and satisfaction it has given purchasers, is received. Would say in — to sales, that we have received from you 
since 1857, 4,804 Doxens of the Panacea. ®@”We know of no Medicine that leable to so many Diseases that has 
given as General Satisfaction as and sustained so high a Reputation. We have sold it subject to the warrantee, and 

who have used it will have it, will not be without it in their families. BOLLES, SMITH & CO. 
No. 121 Lake-Street, Chicago, Tll., October 8, 1858. 


Dr. Rogers's Vegetable Worm Syrup. 


pas SYRUP EXPELS ALL WORMS FROM THE SYSTEM WITHOUT THE LEAST 

ible injury to even the most delicate child. Death by Worms is far more common than the people have any idea of. 
The eons snnech be worms are of a very complex character. Mother does not know what ails her child. She gives it paregoric . 
to stop its pains, and castor oil to operate on the bowels, etc.; but the child do n’t get any better, and the Doctor says he can’t f 
tell exactly —ot S matter is. ry » have you no cause for being alarmed? Your child will surely die unless it gets relief. 


trifle with 0, 
DR. ROGE! WoRM SYRUP IS PLEASANT TO THE TASTE, AND CHILDREN WILL NOT DISLIKE TO TAKE IT. It is compounded 
of substances, and is entirely safe for the most delicate child. It is warranted to contain no Mercury or any other Min- 
erals in any form whatever. In this you have a remedy, which will expel the Worms from your children without any mistake. 
Such has been the universal satisfaction given by this preparation, that we feel warranted in pledging ourselves to return the 
M in every case where the persons have worms and this medicine fails. 
mptoms of VWorms.—The child becomes pale, with fixed expression of countenance; the cheeks flushed; the 

eyes dull, and the pupil contracted ; a livid circle around the eyes ; the nose irritated, and sometimes swelled, with an inclination to 
pick it, which often causes it to bleed; sometimes the appetite is ravenous; at other times very feeble; sometimes a pain in the 
stomach, attended with a gnawing sensation ; sometimes vomiting ; the breath fetid and feverish, and the tongue furred; at other times a 
attended with a choking sensation; the lower parts of the bowels become hard and swelled, attended with pain. s. 

The proof of the merit of Dr. *s Worm Syrup will be found by its use in expellin Worms from the system. - 
To any one having reason to believe they have worms we say, “Try it, and then you wiil doubt no longer of its virtues.” 

icians are now using it in their practice in cases where all things else have failed. B. 
We refer to Professors Cox and R. 8. Newton, in the Mepicat Cor.eces of Cincrnnartt. % 
Parents who value the lives of their children should keep this Worm Syrup constantly on hand. 


ALL ORDERS should be addressed to A. L. SCOVILL & CO., 
No. 12 West Eighth-Street, CINCINNATI, opposite Methodist Book Concern. 
Sold also by all Responsible Druggists throughout the Country. 
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THE LARIES’ REPOSITORY. 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE 
DEYOTED TO LITERATURE AND RELIGION, 





— 
WW 


VOLUME XXIII—1863. 








T is the design of this Magazine to produce an elegant and pure literature, such as will cultivate the taste, refine 

the manners, and ennoble all the aims of life. Literary without being pedantic, religious in its tone and 

character without bigotry, it will make itself welcome wherever it is known. No magazine in the country, is better 
adapted to the family circle. During the forthcoming volume it will continue to maintain its character as 


“THE QUEEN OF THE MONTHLIES.” 


In its mechanical execution the Repository is not equaled by any Magazine in the land. It is printed from 
stereotype plates on the finest calendered paper; and each number contains two original steel engravings, executed 
in the highest style of the art by artists who stand at the head of their profession. 

The Repository has special adaptation to the family. It furnishes a great amount of reading adapted to all 
the members of the family—young and old—not forgetting the Children. It is FRESH, varied, full of life. In 
Religious and General Literature it occupies a niche that can be filled in no other way. Its reading will do the 
heart and soul good. ; 

Among its contributors are found some of the best writers in the land. Their papers give elegance, spice, and 
variety, as well as instruction to its pages. It is the intention of the Editor and Publishers to make it the 
FIRST MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND IN THE COUNTRY. Special attention is invited to the varied and interesting 
contents of the Ep1ToRtIAL DEPARTMENT, which exhibits features mo where else to be found, It will include 
Scripture Cubinet, containing many choice thoughts and expositions for the Christian reader and minister; Wotes 
and Queries, a literary and critical melange, highly interesting to the inquisitive; Notices of New Publications; 
Items, Literary, Scientific, and Religious, embodying facts, incidents, and statistics of permanent value; Sideboard 
for Children, which will be full of stories and anecdotes peculiarly adapted to interest and instruct children; 
Editorial Gleanings, made up of rich and rare passages and anecdotes gleaned from the Editor's reading; and 
Editor's Table will also embody quite a variety. 

There is an economy in taking this Magazine, if you look at the amount of the reading matter. A single 


volume is 
EQUAL TO EIGHT !{2MO VOLUMES, 


which at present rates would cost $1.25 each. That is, you get in the Repository for Two Dollars and a Half what 
would cost you Ten Dollars in the book form; and then a large number of superb steel engravings in the bargain! 


TERMS. 


In view of the unprecedented increase in the cost of paper and all other materials of mannfacture, and in 
view of the fact that publishers of books are compelled to add from twenty-five to thirty per cent. to the price of 
their books, we have deemed it unsafe to attempt the publication of the Repository for the coming year at less than 


TWO AND A HALF DOLLARS. 
This must be paid invariably in advance. 
At. MINISTERS OF THE METHODIST EpiscopAL CHURCH ARE ACCREDITED AGENTS, AND WILL RECEIVE 
SuBSCRIPTIONS AND PAYMENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
POE & HITOHOOOK...............-++++++-+++++-Oincinnati, Oorner of Main & Eighth Streets. 
CARLTON & PORTER...................++.-.-New York, 200 Mulberry-Street. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY 


Wm. M. Doughty, Chicago; J. P. Magee, Boston; 8. Higgins, Philadelphia; J. P. Cook, Baltimore; J. L. Read, Pittsburg, 
Penn.; H. H. Otis, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.; Robert M’Elroy, San Francisco, Cal.; T. H. Pearne, Portland, Oregon; 
A. Heylin, 28 Paternoster Row, London, England. Also through any accredited 
traveling minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


a ecloe— 


A General , and Religious Magazine for the’ Family, 


‘ te number contains sixty-four superroyal octavo pages, double column; printed on the finest calendered 


paper. Also two original steel engravings, besides an elegant Title-Page for the January number, also 
engraved on steel. For amount and quality of reading matter, for mechanical execution and illustrations, the 
Repository will compare favorably with any three-dollar magazine published in the country. Terms: Two Dollars 
per annum, invariably im advance, No Subscription received for less than one entire Volume. : 
This periodical is published monthly at Cincinnati and New York. All traveling preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch are authorized agents. Cash in advance will be expected in all eases. This can be paid to any of 
our authorized agents, who can order it charged to their account, if not convenient to remit. All communications 
containing temittances or subscriptions should be addressed to the Publishers; those designed for publication to the 


_ Editor, at Cincinnati. POE & HITCHCOCK, Cincinnati, 


CARLTON & PORTER, New York. 
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